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How  many  times  have  you  been  asked 
that  question?  Sure,  you  know  how  valu¬ 
able  scales  are  —  that  they're  the  basis 
and  foundation  for  all  playing,  but  can 
you  expect  him  to  recognize  their  value 
today?  He  wants  to  play  pieces  —  real 
pieces  —  not  just  scales. 


You  can  give  him  what  he  wants  — 
and  at  the  same  time  the  scales  you  want 
him  to  have. 


Without  any  question,  the  TREASURY 
OF  SCALES  by  Leonard  B.  Smith  is  one 
of  the  most  exciting  innovations  for 
learning  scales  —  the  full-band  way.  It's 
a  new  approach  that  makes  playing 
scales  fun. 


Each  of  the  12  major  and  12  minor 
scales  harmonized.  96  different  harmo¬ 
nizations  in  all. 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
TREASURY  OF  SCALES  now  or,  for  com¬ 
plete  and  detailed  information,  write  . . . 
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"ARTIST'  TROMBONE 
is  SO  E>IST  ^ 
to  blow!  f/f  1 


Mcdiym  Iar9«  bore 

on  the  "ARTISr'  per¬ 
mits  you  to  ploy  Bach 
or  Bepop  with  equal 
ease.  Try  it.  Play  it 
"hot"  or  "sweet"  .  .  , 
staccato  or  legato  . .  . 
fortissimo  or  pianis¬ 
simo.  See  how  easily 
you  "boss"  it  .  .  .  how 
readily  it  responds. 

A  I  s  o  fry 
WHITEHALL  ■ 
Trumpets  —  E 

Cornets  —  ' 

Flutes  —  Sojr  I 
—  Oboes  — 
Piccolos  — 
Marimbas 
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1243  South 
Wabash 

Chicago  5 


Caruad  .  . .  Shaped  . . .  aad 
Balaaced  for  EFFORTLESS 
Leading! 

LEADER  BATONS 

Just  wave  a  "King 
David."  See  why  more 
m  baud  aad  orchestra 
leaders  use  it  than 
*  any  other  baton!  Ei- 
ciusive  featber-iihe 
weight  iets  you  con- 
duct  for  hours  with- 
out  tiring.  Microm- 
eter-exoct  toper 
A  euB  baiance  mohes  it 
esm  ploasant  to  bold 
.  .  .  inspiring 
to  lead  with! 
WON'T  WARP! 

20  Popular 
...W  Styles— only 

vbnM^hi^  30c  to  $1.35 


DAVID  WEXLER  &  CO. 

1243  So.  Wobosh  Chicago  5 
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School  musicians  applaud— 

Georjfe  C.  Wilson  of  University  of  Missouri, 

Recognized  as  one  of  the  nation's  outstanding  symphonic  and  marching  band  directors, 
Profossor  George  C.  Wilson,  director  of  bands  and  archestras  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Missouri,  has  a  long  educational  and  professional  music  career. 

He  received  hit  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Music  Education  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1931.  His  Master  of  Arts  degree  was  completed  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1937.  During  the  five  year  period  he  was  in  residence  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
he  was  President  and  librarian  of  the  famous  University  of  Illinois  Bond  under  A.  A.  Hard¬ 
ing.  He  alto  played  the  viola  in  the  university  orchestra  at  that  time. 

Prof.  Wilton  went  to  Missouri  from  the  University  of  Arizona,  where  he  had  been  director 
of  bands  and  archestras  for  seven  years  and  was  conductar  af  the  Tucson  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra.  Before  going  to  Kantos,  he  directed  the  band  and  orchestra  at  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College  at  Emporia. 

He  it  popular  from  coast  to  coast  as  an  adjudicator  and  lecturer.  Students  under  his 
baton  at  summer  camps  and  festivals  at  Interlochen,  Egyptian,  Enid,  Iowa,  Narth  Caroline, 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  Wyoming,  Kcnsas,  Arizona,  Louisiana,  and  many  others,  vote  him  os 
one  of  the  greatest  men  they  have  ever  worked  under. 

The  SM  Staff  takes  pride  in  presenting  George  C.  Wilton  to  its  thousands  af  readers  ix 
the  48  states,  the  U.  S.  pottettions,  and  nineteen  foreign  countries,  at  a  man  who  it  truly 
"Making  America  Musical." 
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Since  1929,  when  Conn  made  the  fimt  clarinet  ever 
designed  for  A-440  pitch,  constant  scientific  research 
has  kept  Conn  clarinets  ”out  in  front”  of  all  others 
in  accuracy  of  intonation,  richness  and  fullness 
of  throat  tones,  strength  of  key  mechanisms,  and 
in  practical,  exclusive  features  which  help 
make  playing  easier  and  student  progress 
faster.  All  Conn  clarinets  are  individually  jnK| 
tested  on  the  Stroboconn  for* assurance 
of  accurate  intonation  before 
leaving  the  factory. 


JEROME  STOWELL,  clarinatist  with  th« 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  and  out¬ 
standing  teacher  says,  “Conn  Clarinets 
have  that  fine,  balanced  intonation  so 
necessary  for  the  proper  development 
of  a  student's  ploying  ability,” 


<]  PRECISION-THREADED 
TONE  HOLE  INSERTS! 
...one  of  the  secrets  ot 
CONN  CLARINET  INTONATION 


More  costly  to  produce;  but  definitely  superior  to 
ordinary,  integrally-bored  tone  holes.  Made  of  special 
composition  which  can  be  machined  to  a  finer,  giore 
precise  edge  that  results  in  more  accurate  intonation, 
more  positive  response  and  easier  tone  production  in 
all  Conn  clarinets.  Absolutely  will  not  crack!  Inserts 
are,  however,  quickly  and  inexpensively  replaced 
if  chipped  or  broken. 


Cut-iway,  cross  section  view,  above,  shows  how 
precision-threaded  insert  fits  into  tone  hole.  The 
uniform  height  of  the  insert  (an  extremely  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  maintaining  accurate  intona¬ 
tion)  can  be  mote  consistently  assured  than  with 
the  usual  integtally-boted  tone  holes. 


OTHER  FEATURES  of  this  fine  clarinet,  include:  Duro-cast  keys  of 
special  formula  . . .  the  stifif^est,  strongest  clarinet  keys  made;  Ad¬ 
justable  pivot  screws,  for  quick,  positive  mechanism  adjustment; 
Bridge  key  protector;  finest  materials  and  workmanship. 


today  for  complete  information  about  the  Conn 
clarinet  for  your  students.  No  obligation. 

CONN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  DIVISION 
C.  G.  Conn  Ltd.,  Dept.  142  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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"Treasury  of  Scales"  Now 
Takes  Chore  Out  of  Basic 
Theory^Siudents  Learn 
Thru  Pun 


Leonard  B.  Smith,  famous  band 
d^ector  and  cornet  soloist  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  has  introduced  a  wonder¬ 
ful  new  method  for  teaching  the 
heretofore  uninteresting  chore  of 
teaching  scales  to  students,  a  pleas¬ 
ant  and  enjoyable  experience.  He  has 
completed  and  published  his  long 
awaited  and  sought  after  “Treasury 
of  Scales.” 

Arranged  for  bands  of  any  size — 
or  reed  and  brass  choirs,  the  12  minor 
and  major  scales  are  covered  through 
96  different  harmonizations.  The 
scale-solo  always  appears  in  whole 
notes  and  appears  24  times  in  each 
instrumental  part. 

The  SM  recommends  that  every 
progressive  band  director,  elementary 
through  college,  examine  this  inter¬ 
esting  and  practical  new  publication. 
The  Conductor’s  Book  is  $1.25  with 
all  instrumental  parts  priced  at  65c 
each. 

For  further  information  and  free 
literature,  see  your  local  music  dealer, 
or  write  to  Bandland,  Inc.,  407  Fox 
Bldg.,  Detroit  1,  Michigan.  A  mention 
of  the  SM  would  be  appreciated. 
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Linton  Now  Has  Oboe  Reed 
Ligature  for  Mouthpiece 


Kay  Electronic  Bass  Viol 
Heard  on  Voice  of  America 


Ever  since  the  successful  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Jack  Linton’s  unique  “Silv-R- 
Reed”  mouthpiece  for  the  Oboe,  the 
need  for  a  simple  ligature  to  hold 
the  reed  became  apparent.  Hereto¬ 
fore,  the  small  single  can  reed  was 
thread  wrapped  to  the  mouthpiece 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  con¬ 
ventional  double  reed. 

With  the  development  of  this  tiny 
ligature,  it  is  now  a  simple  matter 
to  place  the  single  reed  on  the  “Silv- 
R-Reed”  mouthpiece  in  the  proper 
position  and  then  quickly  slip  the 
ligature  on  ring-like  to  hold  it  firm 
and  steady — just  as  easily,  the  reed 
can  be  removed. 

Hundreds  of  students  already  using 
the  “Silv-R-Reed”  mouthpiece  will 
be  hapy  to  know  that  the  new  liga¬ 
ture  may  be  seen  at  their  music  deal¬ 
ers.  For  further  information  write 
Linton  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Kay  Electronic  Bass. 


The  new 
which  looks  like  a  guitar  but  has  tbe 
tonal  range  of  the  big  bass  viol,  was 
one  of  the  instruments  heard  on  the 
Voice  of  America’s  radio  program. 
“American  Journal”  recently 
“Chubby”  Jackson,  above  right,  tl^ 
popular  jazz  classics  player,  demon¬ 
strated  the  instrument.  “Frankly,  I’m 
in  love  with  it,”  was  his  delighted 
comment.  VOA  commentator  Newt 
Mitzman  is  pictured  left,  holding  a 
conventional  bass  viol. 

The  electronic  bass,  though  snia!! 
in  size,  lends  itself  to  a  more  melodic 
structure,  according  to  Jackson,  be¬ 
cause  it  can  sustain  a  note  and  also 
intricate 
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fingering. 
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more 

“Wonderful  for  small  jazz  groups  and 
for  solos, 


he  concluded. 

The  Kay  Electronic  Bass  was  one 
of  the  many  new  instruments  shown 
at  the  Music  Industry  Trade  Show 
and  Exhibition,  held  in  New  York. 

The  SM  reoommends  you  see  this 
instrument  at  your  local  Music 
Dealer,  or  by  writing  to  Kay,  1640 
Walnut  St.,  Chicago  12,  Illinois. 
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Lewis  Now  Has  Full  Line 
of  String  Repair  Tools 


More  and  more  the  sch<x>l  orchestra 
director,  as  well  as  private  teacher 
of  violin,  viola,  crello,  and  bass,  is 
called  upon  to  make  minor  repairs 
and  adjustments.  This  has  been  an 
exceedingly  difficult  task,  in  that  up 
to  the  present,  proper  tools  have  not 
been  available.  William  Lewis  and 
Son  of  30  East  Adams  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  now  is  offering  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  high  quality  violin  mak¬ 
ers’  and  repairers’  t(x>ls,  these  items 
being  listed  in  their  new  1952  catalog 
along  with  parts  and  all  other  items 
for  the  stringed  orchestral  instrument 
field. 
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Jenkins  Company  Tries 
Out  Parade  Xylophone 


Music  Student  Performance! 
File — Available  Thru  P.A. 


The  G.  C.  Jenkins  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
168,  Decatur,  Illinois,  has  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  a  “Parage  Xylo¬ 
phone”  for  some  time.  Several  of 
these  instruments  have  been  placed 
(Turn  to  Page  45) 
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The  Pan  American  Band  Instru¬ 
ment  Company,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  b 
(Turn  to  Page  51) 
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By  Robert  H.  Klotman 


While  attending  conventions  and 
meetings  throughout  the  country,  I 
have  noticed  that  there  seems  to  be 
an  increasing  trend  among  curricu¬ 
lum  directors  and  administrators  to 
advocate  that  the  general  music  class 
become  more  and  more  a  place  for 
listening.  Because  of  time  restrictions 
this  would  naturally  have  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  actual  participation, 
such  as  that  experienced  through  per¬ 
forming,  singing  and  creating. 

As  an  instrumentalist  who  has 
been  away  from  the  general  music 
class  for  several  years,  I  do  not  wish 
to  decide  where  the  balance  lies. 
There  are  many  issues  and  considera¬ 
tions,  however,  which  I  wish  to  bring 
forth  for  thought  and  discussion. 

I  wonder  if,  in  this  transformation 
to  “disc  jockey,”  we  have  not  become 
so  busy  teaching  children  to  like 
music  that  we  have  neglected  to 
teach  music.  Listening  can  be  an  en¬ 
joyable  experience,  but  at  its  best 
it  is  a  vicarious  one.  The  best  form 
of  teaching  appreciation  is  through 
participation.  I  have  always  felt  that 
listening  lessons,  per  se,  have  a  nega¬ 
tive  value.  It  is  true  that  they  create 
moods,  atmosphere,  and  portray  im¬ 
aginary  pictures.  A  real  musical  ex¬ 
perience,  however,  is  realized  only 
where  there  has  been  previous  prepa¬ 
ration  and  familiarity  with  the  work 
in  some  form. 

And  what  of  the  music  that  we  are 
listening  to  and  singing  today?  True, 
there  are  a  number  of  “modern  ar¬ 
rangements,”  but  basically  our  appre¬ 
ciation  classes  have  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  the  traditional  giants, 
with  little  emphasis  on  the  modem 
composer.  Aaron  Copland,  in  his 
article  “An  Indictment  of  the  Fourth 
B”  (boredom),  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  September 
21,  1952,  pointed  out  that  symphonic 
repertoire  has  degenerated  to  such  a 
monotonous  point  that  40%  of  the 
music  performed  was  written  by  six 
men  —  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Tschaikowsky,  and  Wagner. 
He  places  most  of  the  blame  at  the 
hands  of  the  conductors  and  perform¬ 


ing  artists. 

After  reading  this  indictment  I 
wondered  what  we,  as  music  educa¬ 
tors  who  handle  the  level  of  appre¬ 
ciation  for  future  audiences,  have 
contributed  to  alleviate  this  situation. 
If  music  is  truly  a  cultural  and  social 
force,  indicative  of  the  society  in 
which  we  live,  it  should  be  possible 
to  develop  a  discriminating  audience, 
one  that  is  able  to  distinguish  between 
the  hackneyed  commercial  attempts 
and  the  serious,  lasting  expressions 
of  this  era.  Are  we  not  partially  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  aura  and  reverence 
surrounding  the  classics,  which  has 
developed  into  a  form  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  all  other  music? 

This  is  not  a  condemnation  of  the 
classics,  but  merely  an  appeal  for 
a  more  equitable  distribution.  Many 
publishers  are  seeking  material  for 
public  school  use  from  such  men  as 
Messrs.  Copland,  Hindemith,  Britton, 
etc.,  and  I  have  added  my  personal 
appeal  to  Mr.  Howard  Swanson.  Seek 
out  this  material  and  use  it.  Once 
the  students  begin  to  perceive  its 
intent,  you  will  be  amazed  at  their 
enjoyment  and  delight  at  having  dis¬ 
covered  something  new.  Bela  Bartok 
is  a  good  example  of  one  whose  music 
has  become  acceptable  through  rep¬ 
etition  of  his  work  as  recently  as  the 
past  five  years. 

In  preparing  lessons  on  modern 
music,  let  the  children  sing  whole 
tone  scales  and  introduce  modem 
progressions  and  harmonies.  They 
may  seem  strange  and  difficult  at 
first,  but  this  is  due  mainly  to  their 
lack  of  familiarity.  As  the  children 
discover  the  idiom  and  familiarize 
themselves  with  this  means  of  ex¬ 
pression,  excitement  and  interest  will 
manifest  itself.  We  can  stimulate  a 
demand  and  create  a  future  for 
“new”  music. 

My  second  thought  is  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  being  able  to  sing 
and  being  oble  to  read.  For  years  one 
of  my  best  methods  of  intonation  cor¬ 
rection  in  my  instrumental  organiza¬ 
tions  has  been  the  human  voice. 
Whenever  modulations  or  cadences 


Robart  H.  Klofman 


have  needed  correcting,  my  first  ap¬ 
proach  is,  “sing  it.”  I  am  discovering 
that,  as  we  have  streamlined  our 
program  and  left  fundamentals  be¬ 
hind  as  being  pedantic  and  unattrac¬ 
tive,  this  has  become  increasingly 
difficult.  Many  children  are  no  longer 
able  to  sing  at  sight.  Part  of  this  can 
be  attributed  to  the  elimination  of 
the  familiar  “crutch”  referred  to  as 
syllables.  True,  they  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  crutch,  but  regardless  of 
how  you  acomplish  your  end,  reading 
is  the  first  fundamental.  If  we  are 
failing,  perhaps  we  should  return  to 
the  use  of  syllables  until  we  find  a 
better  solution. 

I  suspect  a  great  deal  of  this  read¬ 
ing  inability  can  be  attributed  to  ex¬ 
cess  use  of  the  piano.  The  piano 
should  be  used  chiefly  to  augment  a 
musical  experience,  rarely  as  a  teach¬ 
ing  device  in  itself. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  express  the 
need  for  further  development  of  the 
rhythmic  senses.  Rhythm  is  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  our  daily  living.  Any 
activity,  whether  it  be  participating 
in  sports,  building  a  house,  or  driving 
a  car,  depends  on  various  elements 
of  rhythm.  I  have  always  maintained 
and  still  insist  that  the  best  pre-band 
instruments  are  the  human  voice  and 
a  pair  of  drum  sticks.  Request  that 
the  shop  in  your  school  make  drum 
sticks  and  pads  as  part  of  a  project. 
In  addition  to  its  immediate  value  it 
has  the  advantage  of  integration  in 
the  school  program.  Use  these  tools 
in  your  general  music  class  as  a 
means  of  interpreting  and  cultivating 
simple,  and  later  complex  rhythms. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  original  edu¬ 
cational  idea.  Dr.  Norval  Church  and 
many  others  at  Teachers  College  have 
advocated  its  use  in  the  elementary 
schools  for  a  number  of  years. 

Briefly,  let  us  not  go  so  completely 
overboard  in  our  desire  to  make  chil¬ 
dren  comfortable  with  music  that  we 
neglect  to  impart  a  sound  knowledge 
of  fundamentals — the  real  key  to 
stimulating  interest  and  insuring  mu¬ 
sical  growth. 
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A  Controlled  Experiment  in  the 


Musical  Taste  In 

The  Lunchroom 


By  Marjorie  Jean  Malone 


the  sound  equipment  and  the  local 
electrician  came  in  to  operate  it  The 
mothers  dropped  in  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  The  administrator  '  and 
limchroom  supervisor  acted  as  over¬ 
all  coordinators  and  the  music  spe¬ 
cialist  generally  “worried  and  scur¬ 
ried.” 


The  idea  of  introducing  music  into 
the  school  lunchroom  met  with  mixed 
reactions.  The  teachers  wondered  if 
music  would  soothe  the  children  and 
possibly  cancel  out  some  of  the  knife 
and  fork  noise.  The  administrators 
hoped  to  solve  some  of  the  “time-for- 
music”  problems  and  further  corre¬ 
late  two  important  phases  of  the 
school-community  program,  nutrition, 
and  music.  The  lunchroom  supervisor 
was  happy  to  try  anything  which 
would  enhance  the  lunchroom  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  cook  dubiously  remarked 
that  she  wondered  if  even  music 
could  induce  children  to  eat  an  extra 
mouthful  of  tima  fish  and  noodles. 
The  children  simply  wanted  to  know, 
“What’s  cookin’?” 

The  music  specialist  wondered 
about  the  acoustics,  the  volume,  the 
selections,  the  recordings,  the  chil¬ 
dren  falling  over  the  phonograph,  and 
the  fact  that  the  only  outlet  was  right 
in  front  of  the  place  where  children 
scraped  their  plates. 

It  legaa  Uke  Tkit 

Frequent  inquiries  about  phono¬ 
graph  music  for  the  school  lunchroom 
had  come  from  various  Louisiana 
schools  to  the  Music  Section  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  These  inquiries  concerned  (1) 
the  advisability  of  music  in  the  lunch¬ 
room  as  a  means  of  influencing  chil¬ 
dren  to  relax  and  to  spend  more  time 
in  eating,  and  (2)  the  types  of  music 
and  materials  which  are  best  suited 
to  the  lunchroom  program. 

In  view  of  the  expressed  need  for 
information  concerning  music  in  the 
school  lunchroom,  it  was  decided  that 
a  study  of  this  problem  should  be 
made  in  the  Donaldsonville  Elemen¬ 
tary  School,  Donaldsonville,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  and  the  West  Park  Elementary 
School,  Houma,  Louisiana. 

Everyea*  Helped 

For  a  period  of  six  weeks,  music 
of  three  types  (calm  instrumental, 
stirring  instnimental,  and  familiar 
song)  was  introduced  into  the  lunch¬ 
room  programs.  The  teachers  ob¬ 
served  and  recorded  reactions  of  the 
children  while  the  music  played.  The 
cook  observed  and  record^  how  well 
they  ate  the  meal  she  had  so  carefully 
“balanced.”  The  local  banker  loaned 


too  soft,”  or,  “Children  do  not  listen 
to  the  music,”  or,  “This  music  is  too 
harsh;  it  is  hard  on  the  nerves,”  or, 
“They  did  not  like  the  Hungarian 
stew  today  but  enjoyed  the  music; 
they  beat  the  table  with  spoons  and 
sang  in  the  lunch  line,”  or,  “They 
asked  for  songs  with  words  again 
today,”  or,  “Music  does  not  seem  to 
help  them  like  spinach  any  better 
than  usual,”  or,  “Children  really  like 
this  kind  of  music  best  because  they 
know  it,”  or,  “The  music  needs  words 
to  excite  interest  in  the  boys  and 
girls;  they  show  a  difference  in  their 


Wkat  W»  PoKKd 

In  addition  to  reporting  the  daily 
menu  and  the  children’s  general  re¬ 
actions  to  the  food  each  day,  the 
lunchroom  supervisors  made  such 
speciflc  comments  as;  “The  music  is 


Mitt  Malon*  tolkt  to  tho  childron  concorning  tlioir  choice  of  tnuticol  rocordt.  Famil¬ 
iar  mutic  wat  high  on  the  litt  of  choicet. 


Students  eagerly  awaited  the  start  of  each  record  at  they  enjoyed  their  noon-time 
school  lunch. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  CHILDREN  REMAINING  IN  THE 
LUNCHROOM  AT  DONALDSONVILLE 
AND  HOUMA  COMBINED 


faces  when  the  music  is  familiar,” 
or,  “This  music  just  adds  to  the  noise, 
it  seems  to  me.” 

Each  teacher  was  given  specific 
days  for  observing  and  reporting  the 
effects  of  music  in  the  lunchroom.  The 
teachers  were  to  fill  out  a  prepared 
form  which  included  the  following 
items;  the  date,  weather,  type  of 
music  played,  children’s  reactions  be¬ 
fore,  during,  and  after  the  music, 
any  special  events  which  might  cause 
excitement  and  early  departure  from 
the  Iimchroom,  any  incidents,  re¬ 
marks,  or  individual  reactions  to  the 
music,  the  number  of  children  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  lunchroom  when  all  were 
seated  and  eating,  the  number  re¬ 
maining  at  12:00,  and  the  teacher’s 
own  reactions  to  the  music. 

Typical  comments  concerning  the 
calm  instnunental  music  were:  “Pu¬ 
pils  seemed  to  be  glad  to  hear  the 
music  when  it  began;  they  looked  up, 
then  started  to  eat  again.  When  the 
music  stopped,  one  pupil  near  me 
said,  “I  was  quiet;  I  like  to  hear 
music  when  I  eat.”  Another  child 
said,  “Have  her  play  a  singing  rec¬ 
ord,”  or,  “Most  children  seemed  to 
be  listening  when  the  music  started, 
but  they  gave  less  attention  as  the 
music  proceeded,”  or,  “My  children 
do  not  listen  well  unless  it  is  to  some¬ 
thing  they  recognize;  I  do  not  think 
they  had  ever  heard  this  music  be¬ 
fore;  it  did  not  seem  to  calm  them  in 
the  least,”  or,  “One  boy  said,  “Play 
something  fast  with  words,”  or,  “One 
of  my  fourth  graders  remarked  dur¬ 
ing  a  lull  in  the  talking,  “Goody,  the 
music  is  still  on,”  another  one  said  to 
those  around  him,  “I  wish  you  would 
keep  quiet  so  that  I  could  hear  the 
music.” 

Comments  concerning  stirring  in¬ 
strumental  music  included:  "Our  chil¬ 
dren  were  very  noisy  today.  This 
type  of  music,  which  is  noisy  itself, 
certainly  does  not  do  anything  to 
quiet  the  children.  I  did  not  think 
that  it  appealed  to  them.  Tempera¬ 
ture  changes  tend  to  make  the  chil¬ 
dren  more  noisy  than  usual.  It  was 
raining  at  recess  and  I  think  they 
were  eager  to  get  out  of  doors  and 
play,”  or,  “This  type  of  music  causes 
the  children  to  be  more  noisy  than 
they  usually  are;  they  stamp  their 
feet  and  beat  on  the  tables  in  time 
to  the  music.  Some  of  them  beat  on 
one  another,”  or,  “This  is  a  dreary 
day;  children  are  very  noisy.  I  really 
think  the  music  could  help  them  if 
they  were  taught  to  listen  to  it  and 
be  less  noisy.” 

The  reactions  to  familiar  songs 
were  almost  unanimously  favorable 
from  children  and  teachers.  Such 
comments  as  these  were  received: 
“The  children  seemed  to  want  to 
dance  to  Turkey  in  the  Straw;  they 
had  a  good  time  with  the  music  today 
because  they  could  recognize  it.  Some 
even  sang  as  they  went  out  the  door,” 
or,  “The  children  were  more  quiet 
when  the  music  began  and  were  more 
talkative  when  the  music  stopped.” 
One  third  grade  child  said,  “It  sounds 


like  when  we  have  the  radio  on.” 
“There  seemed  to  be  more  food  con¬ 
sumed  today  but  I  believe  it  was 
because  of  the  food  rather  than  the 
music,”  or,  “The  children’s  faces 
show  that  they  like  the  music  that 
is  familiar.  If  they  do  not  know  the 
music,  they  go  right  on  talking;  they 
are  noisy  when  the  music  is  playing 
even  if  they  know  it,  but  they  are 
generally  making  some  sort  of  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  music  such  as  marching 
in  the  line,  keeping  time  with  arms, 
forks,  or  tapping  on  tables  with 
hands  or  on  the  fioor  with  their  feet,” 
or,  “The  children  sang  while  some 
of  the  familiar  songs  were  played; 
whatever  the  leaders  do  gives  a  clue 
to  the  rest  as  to  what  they  shall  do.” 

Children  in  both  Donaldsonville  and 
Houma  schools  are  permitted  to  leave 
the  lunchroom  when  they  have  fin¬ 
ished  eating.  Therefore,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  any  increase  in  time  spent 
in  the  lunchroom  could  be  determined 
by  comparing  the  total  number  of 
children  present  in  the  lunchroom 
each  day  with  the  total  number  re¬ 
maining  in  the  lunchroom  until  12:00 
when  all  those  remaining  were  to 
leave.  Teachers  were  asked  to  check 
this  data  and  include  it  in  the  lunch¬ 
room  observation  report.  The  graph 
included  in  this  article  shows  the 
percentage  of  children  remaining  in 
the  lunchroom  each  week  and  the 
type  of  music  played  each  week. 


Comments  of  Coordinators 

“For  several  years  now.  Ascension 
Parish  has  had  a  nutrition  program 
which  has  successfully  carried  over 
from  school  to  community.  We  are 
beginning  a  program  of  school  music 
and  art  which  we  hope  will  have  as 
much  community  interest,  infiuence, 
and  support  as  the  nutrition  program 
has  had. 

“Music  can  reach  into  the  homes  as 
nutrition  has.  However,  since  our 
schools  have  only  lately  initiated  the 
music-art  program,  we  must  start 
where  our  children  are  in  introducing 
music.  Since  our  children  do  not 
recognize  music  by  the  great  masters 
either  from  school  experiences  or 
home  and  community  experiences, 
and  since  they  are  most  familiar  with 
the  folk  songs,  it  seems  best  that  we 
start  a  listening  program  with  music 
of  the  latter  type  rather  than  the 
former. 

“In  schools  we  are  pressed  for  time 
on  every  hand,  'ihe  lunchroom  would 
seem  an  excellent  place  for  listening 
to  music  while  eating  so  that  the  time 
spent  could  serve  the  child  as  a 
double  learning  situation. 

“We  are  in  the  business  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  music  should  be  a  part  of 
child  education  in  the  interest  of 
emotional  development.  Training  is 
necessary  for  such  development.  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  experiment  will  be 
(Turn  to  Page  28) 
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"W«  want  avary  child  to  have  the  opportunity  to  explore  music  throu9h  strings  if  he  desires,"  soys  Robert  B.  Brown,  author  of  the 
accompanying  article.  Pictured  above  is  one  of  the  fine  elementary  orchestras  at  Bronxville,  New  York,  where  the  author  teaches. 


Article  No.  2 

Let's  Give  String  Playing 
ANEW 

This  u  the  second  and  final  por¬ 
tion  of  the  article,  “Let’s  Give  String 
Playing  a  New  Countenance,”  by 
Robert  B.  Brown.  To  gain  the  full 
impact  and  significance  of  the  total 
message,  it  is  suggested  that  the  read¬ 
er  review  Part  I  which  starts  on  page 
10  of  the  December  (last)  issue.  .  .  . 

The  Editor. 


The  First  Lassos 

It’s  pointless  to  go  into  the  minute 
details  of  the  first  lesson.  However, 
we  will  touch  on  the  highlights  em- 
txMlied  in  this  new  approach.  Picture 
the  students,  perhaps  ten  of  them, 
all  seated  before  you  anxious  to  play 
that  drst  note.  To  keep  the  discus¬ 
sion  concise  we  will  assume  that  the 
group  is  a  violin  class. 

EVERY  FINGERBOARD  WILL 
HAVE  THIN  STRIPS  OF  SCOTCH 
TAPE  MARKING  PLACEMENT 
FOR  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  fingers.  The 
first  finger  will  have  no  marker  of 
it  own.  Its  placement  will  always  be 
discussed  in  relation  to  the  2nd  fin¬ 
ger. 

Frollmlsary  Work 

Step  1 — Holding  violins  as  ukule¬ 
les  place  fingers  2,  3,  and  4  on  mark¬ 
ers.  This  will  be  done  first  on  the  E 
string.  .  .  .  Therefore  you  mention 
that  the  1st  finger  is  placed  well  back 
on  that  string.  1st  finger  is  put  in 
place. 


COUNTENANCE 


By  Robert  B.  Brown 


Step  2 — Pluck  4th  finger  four 
times.  (Set  a  tempo  for  the  group 
and  have  them  pluck  in  the  given 
cadence.) 

(PAUSE) 

Pluck  3rd  finger  four  times 
(PAUSE) 

Pluck  2nd  finger  four  times 
(PAUSE) 

Pluck  1st  finger  four  times 
(PAUSE) 

Pluck  OPEN  E  stripg 
Step  3 — Do  Step  2  without  pause. 


Instructor  will  play  the  indicated 
chorus  on  piano  thus: 


Ptfr 

w - 

I  t 

The  result  is  a  pleasant  s>  tiding 
musical  experience  for  the  beginning 
group.  (The  instructor  should  strive 
to  furnish  some  sort  of  well-planned 
accompaniment  for  each  exercise.) 

Step  4 — The  four  fingers  are  again 
put  into  place  and  the  violin  set  un¬ 
der  the  chin.  Step  3  is  then  played  in 
this  position. 


Step  5 — Step  4  is  done  with  the 
bow.  * 

Step  6 — Step  5  is  done  on  the  other 
three  strings.  (Some  point  is  made 
relative  to  the  position  of  the  first 
finger.  High  2nd  finger  on  the  G 
string  gets  only  passing  mention  un¬ 
til  such  time  as  actual  reading  of  no¬ 
tation  takes  place.) 

Step  7 — Apply  the  approach  of  the 
previous  step  through  the  medium  of 
actual  notation.  Continue  the  use  of 
pizzicato  whenever  the  use  of  the 
bow  becomes  bothersome  or  tiring.- 

SIgsIMeaseo  of  tho  Approach 

1.  The  group  is  started  as  a  group. 
There  is  little  or  no  delay  by  way  of 
having  to  treat  with  individual  prob¬ 
lems.  No  worry  about  finding  the 
right  pitch.  Instructor  and  student 
can  see  as  well  as  hear  if  note  is  in 
(relative)  tune. 

2.  Without  need  of  mentioning  it, 
a  feeling  for  beat  or  pulse  has  been 
established  through  the  quarter  note 
exploratory  drill. 

3.  By  starting  with  all  fingers  down 
the  student  senses  the  significance  of 
proper  hand  and  arm  position  of  left 
hand  almost  immediately.  He  must 
employ  proper  position  in  order  to 
reach  all  the  markers.  The  hand  be¬ 
gins  to  mold  its  position  in  terms  of 
an  over-all  concept  rather  than  in 
terms  of  the  tedious  flnger-at-a-time 

(Turn  to  Page  32) 
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An  Experiment  In 

CLASS-PIANO 


Qr.uU  Ou  Waf.. 


le  other 
5  made 
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When  asked  to  write  on  Classroom 
Piano,  my  first  thought  was  to  de¬ 
cline.  since  I  have  had  little  first 
hand  experience  with  it.  However,  as 
a  teacher  of  Theory,  I  am  in  accord 
with  any  use  of  the  keyboard  as  a 
means  of  clarifying  what  is  being 
done  in  the  way  of  ear-training.  I 
can  think  of  no  better  instrument 
than  the  piano,  as  it  is  the  only  one 
on  which  you  can  see  the  tones.  I’m 
discounting  the  marimba  and  xylo¬ 
phone  as  being  instruments  unlikely 
to  be  found  in  homes,  for  we  con¬ 
sider  it  of  prime  importance  for  the 
child  to  go  to  his  piano  at  home  after 
having  been  introduced  to  it  at 
school. 

We  conducted  some  experiments  in 
the  third  grade  at  the  l^utheastern 
Louisiana  College  training  school 
which  proved  enlightening  and  grati¬ 
fying.  I  might  say  that  I’m  sure  it 
is  possible  to  do  something  at  a  lower 
level,  but  our  efforts  with  a  small 
group  of  second  graders  weren’t  at 
all  satisfactory,  so  I  imagine  anything 
attempted  with  a  class  of  thirty  may 
be  ineffective.  A  third  grader  has  a 
little  more  co-ordination  plus  a  better 
ability  to  pay  attention,  and  for  this 
experiment  that  was  necessary.  Ob¬ 
viously,  if  the  majority  of  the  class 
can’t  get  results  with  what  you’re  do¬ 
ing,  you’ll  not  only  have  a  bored, 
disinterested  group  but  possibly  a 
chaotic  situation.  I  think  any  class¬ 
room  teacher  could  carry  on  this  ac¬ 
tivity,  as  it  requires  the  most  meager 
knowledge  of  the  keyboard. 

First,  scan  the  songs  they  sing  for 
prominent  figures.  We  used  the  “Echo 
Song”  from  the  AMERICAN  SINGER 
to  start  with,  as  it  offered  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  one  to  play  the  “piano 
solo”  in  the  echo  part.  The  class  sang 
the  song,  and  the  echo  part  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  girls,  or  boys,  or  in¬ 
dividuals  to  sing  in  order  to  isolate 
it  (so-la-fa-so).  It  was  logical  that 
the  next  step  was  learning  to  play 
the  echo  part.  The  teacher  played 
the  tune  on  a  cardboard  keyboard 
attached  to  the  blackboard,  and  the 
children  found  the  notes  on  their  key¬ 
board  in  the  back  of  tl'<o  song  books. 


I  would  add  here  that  instead  of 
showing  them  countless  times  on  the 
blackboard  keyboard  until  they  could 
all  play  the  figure,  a  few  pertinent 
questions  after  the  first  time  would 
^  much  more  effective,  such  as; 
“how  many  notes  did  I  play?”  “Can 
you  find  the  first  note  on  your  key¬ 
boards?”  “Did  I  play  one  note 


twice?”  Etc.  Then,  the  next  time  the 
class  would  be  alert  as  to  what  they 
were  looking  for,  and  the  instructor 
may  touch  upon  a  small  discussion 
of  high  and  low. 

Next,  we  let  individuals  who  played 
the  tune  correctly  at  their  seats  go 
to  the  piano  to  recite.  The  class 
(Turn  to  Page  37) 


D««p  in  •njoyobla  concentration  are  these  fourth  grade  students  in  one  of  Mrs. 
Gee's  piano  classes  ot  Southeastern  Louisiana  College,  Hammond,  Louisiana.  Carol 
Wade  is  the  student  teacher  in  this  informal,  but  highly  educational  atmosphere. 


II 


By  Arthur  L.  Williams,  A.B.A. 

A  Section  Devoted  Exclusively  to  the 

colleg'e  band  directors  national  association 


Katolnilemt  tor  19531 

A  new  calendar  year  is  traditionally 
begun  with  a  period  of  thoughtful 
consideration  of  our  aims  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  based  upon  the  experience  of 
the  past.  This  is  true  both  individually 
and  collectively.  In  this  spirit  let  us 
all  re-read  meaningfully  the  DEC¬ 
LARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES  of  the 
College  .Band  Directors  National  As¬ 
sociation; 

“WE  AFFIRM  our  faith  in  and 
our  devotion  to  the  College  Band, 
which,  as  a  serious  and  distinctive 
medium  of  musical  expression,  may 
be  of  vital  service  and  importance 
to  its  members,  its  institution,  and 
its  art. 

“TO  ITS  MEMBERS  the  College 
Band,  through  exemplary  practices 
in  organization,  training,  and  pres¬ 
entation,  should  endeavor  to  pro¬ 
vide  effective  experiences  in  mus¬ 
ical  education,  in  musical  culture, 
in  musical  recreation  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  citizenship. 

“TO  ITS  INSTITUTION  the  Col¬ 
lege  Band  should  offer  adequate 
concerts  and  performances  at  ap¬ 
propriate  functions  and  ceremonies, 
in  the  interests  of  musical  culture 
and  entertainment,  and  for  the  en¬ 
hancement  of  institutional  spirit 
and  character. 

“TO  MUSIC  as  an  art  and  a 
profession  the  College  Band  should 
bring  increasing  artistry,  under¬ 
standing,  dignity,  and  respect,  by 


thorough  and  independent  effort 
within  the  band’s  own  immediate 
sphere,  by  leadership  and  sponsor¬ 
ship  in  the  secondary  school  music 
program,  and  by  cooperation  with 
all  other  agencies  pursuing  similar 
musical  goals. 

“TO  THESE  ENDS  we,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Conference,  pledge 
ourselves  to  seek  individual  and 
collective  growth  as  musicians,  as 
teachers,  as  conductors,  and  as  ad¬ 
ministrators.” 

In  carrying  out  these  expressed 
aims,  may  we  also  resolve  that  we 
will  demonstrate  our  faith  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  composer  of  band  music 
always  programming  at  least  ONE 
ORIGINAL  BAND  COMPOSITION 
by  a  living  composer.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  prove  our  sincere  desire 
to  help  in  the  difficult  task  of  building 
a  musically  worthy  band  literature 
which  future  generations  may  come 
to  love  and  enjoy  as  much  as  the 
finest  music  in  the  choral,  orchestral 
and  other  musically  recognized  media 
is  today.  The  future  of  band  music 
is  in  your  hands. 

lotorcelloglato  laacf  et 
Nortkwott  Made  Ecfacotors  Comtorooco 

Word  just  in  from  Walter  C.  Welke, 
Northwest  Director  of  Bands,  the 
Division  Chairman  of  University  of 
Washington  at  Seattle,  Washington, 
informs  us  that  their  project  for  the 
Northwest  Music  Educators  Confer¬ 
ence  sectional  meeting  to  be  held  at 


Bellingham,  Washington,  next  Mardt 
18-21,  will  an  Intercollegiate  Band  ' 
There  will  be  several  “open  rehears¬ 
als”  at  which  time  the  band  will  read 
through  new  manuscripts  as  well  at 
some  of  the  more  difficult  Class  A 
band  music  for  the  Clinic  on  Contest 
Materials.  In  addition  the  NW  In¬ 
tercollegiate  Band  will  present  a  one- 
half  hour  formal  program  for  the 
General  Session  of  the  NW-MEC  on 
Saturday  morning.  Justin  Gray,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Bands  at  the  Montana  State 
University,  Missoula,  Montana,  is  in 
charge  of  organizing  this  band.  Chari- 
man  for  local  arrangements  and  hous¬ 
ing  is  Don  C.  Walter,  Director  of 
Bands,  Western  Washington  College 
of  Education,  Bellingham,  Washing¬ 
ton.  Fine  work.  Northwest  Division! 
We  all  send  you  our  best  wishes  fw 
a  very  successful  Intercollegiate 
Band-adding  to  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  such  organizations  being 
attempted  from  coast  to  coast! 

Tfc*  Ohio  State  UmIvortHy  Ceacart  load 
frotootod  Oaeember  Program 

Word  from  Jack  O.  Evans,  who  is 
pinch-hitting  for  Manley  R.  Whit¬ 
comb,  now  on  leave  from  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  Director  of  Bands  at  The  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
reports  that  on  Sunday,  December 
14th  last,  the  Ohio  State  University 
Concert  Band,  under  the  baton  of 
Don  E.  McGinnis,  acting  director, 
presented  its  first  concert  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year.  The  program  included: 

(Turn  to  Page  30) 
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W«  are  pleated  to  pretent  tKe  Univertity  of  North  Dakota  Symphonic  Bond  at  our  CBDNA  repretentotive  band  of  the  month. 
John  E.  Howard  conductt  thit  wonderful  group  which  offert  much  in  culture,  recreation,  and  interetting  activitiet  to  band  muticiant. 
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Tho  studontt  of  tho  Sodut  Control  School  in  Sodut,  New  York,  decided  they  wonted  to  sing  o  little  "swing."  The  principol  soid 
O.K.,  ond  thus  wos  born  one  of  the  most  unique  singing  groups  in  Americon  schools. 
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By  The  Executive  Committee 
Sodus  Central  School  Swing  Choir,  N.  Y, 


music  is  arranged.  However,  because 
of  the  necessity  for  replacing  seniors 
graduating,  the  group  has  found  it 
practical  to  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  beginning  members  to  overlap  any 
drastic  loss  of  membership  through 
graduation. 

Our  group  rehearses  twice  weekly. 
Occasionally,  when  we  feel  more 
practice  is  needed  in  preparation  for 
a  special  program,  a  night  rehearsal 
is  planned.  Our  repertoire  includes 
spirituals,  swing,  folk  tunes,  sacred, 
and  novelty  numbers.  All  presenta¬ 
tions  are  completely  memorized  and 
are  performed  with  the  director,  Mrs. 
Ingison,  at  the  piano. 

We  have  presented  programs  vary¬ 
ing  from  twenty  minutes  to  an  hour 
for  the  N.  Y.  S.  Secondary  Principals 
Conference  in  Syracuse,  Supt.  of 
Schools  of  N.  Y.  S.  Conference  at 
(Turn  to  Page  15) 


group  became  part  of  our  composi¬ 
tion. 

As  the  year  progressed,  the  group 
felt  a  need  for  a  more  definite  organ¬ 
ization.  An  executive  committee  was 
formed  and  definite  rules  were  insti¬ 
tuted.  Inasmuch  as  this  was  a  volun¬ 
tary  group  having  as  one  of  its 
desires,  a  semi-professional  degree  of 
accomplishment,  new  members  were 
accepted  only  by  invitation  and  criti¬ 
cal  evaluation  by  the  group. 

The  major  aim  of  the  choir  has 
remained  unchanged;  that  is,  the 
singing  of  modern  arrangements  for 
the  pleasure  and  enjoyment  derived 
from  such  activity.  To  this  has  been 
added  the  satisfaction  gained  through 
observing  the  responses  of  the  audi¬ 
ence. 

The  ideal  number  for  this  choir,  we 
feel,  is  twenty-four;  three  for  each 
of  the  eight  parts  for  which  our 


Our  Swing  Choir  was  begun  in  1945 
by  a  few  students  expressing  an  in¬ 
terest  in  'singing  swing  numbers, 
usually  not  presented  in  the  regular 
music  program  of  the  school.  These 
students  met  after  school  hours  under 
the  guidance  of  the  school  music 
director,  Mrs.  Paul  Ingison.  The 
group  had  an  opportunity  to  perform 
at  several  local  programs  and  were 
well  received  by  the  audiences. 

In  the  fall  of  1947  two  faculty 
members,  interested  in  the  group, 
stopped  in  at  various  rehearsals  and 
sang  with  it.  They,  and  other  faculty 
members,  were  then  invited  to  join 
at  the  request  of  the  original  group. 
Among  those  accepting  this  invita¬ 
tion  was  our  principal,  Mr.  F.  S. 
Hungerford.  Because  of  the  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  the  choir,  some  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  graduating  asked  if  they  could 
still  belong  and  thus  an  alumni 
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By  Walter  A.  Rodby 


Not  long  ago  I  was  discussing  the 
music  business  with  a  well  known 
Chicago  music  publisher.  Our  meet¬ 
ing  was  quite  casual,  and  our  conver¬ 
sation  meant  nothing  more  .  than 
taking  up  a  little  time,  but  out  of  it 
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came  a  few  facts  that  started  me  on 
a  bit  of  research.  My  digging  around 
proved  to  be  most  informative,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  startling. 

Did  you  know  that  there  are  some 
1,522  music  publishers  in  the  United 
States?  Not  all  of  them  publish 
octavo  music,  of  course,  but  nearly 
1,000  of  them  do.  And  did  you  know 
that  there  are  more  than  40,000  new 
issues  of  octavo  music  every  year! 
That’s  right!  Stack  them  up  in  one 
pile  and  you’d  have  trouble  picking 
off  the  top  one  if  you  stood  on  the 
roof  of  a  three  story  apartment  build¬ 
ing.  Here’s  more.  It  would  take  longer 


a  bit  of  trouble.  Especially  good  for 
small  groups.  Accompaniment:  the 
one  Schubert  wrote. 

2.  HURRAH!  —  SSA  —  by  Johannes 
Brahms,  arranged  and  edited  by 
Edwin  Arthur  Kraft.  Octavo  No. 
SI  18,  Choral  Art  Publications.  18c 
A  neat  job  of  one  of  the  first 
Brahms  songs  (Opus  6,  No.  4).  The 
music  is  typical  of  this  great  com¬ 
poser  with  its  smoothly  polished 
phrases  and  particularly  lovely  flow. 
Brahms  asks,  “And  why  is  the  world 
all  so  wondrous  fair?’’  and  then 
proceeds  to  answer.  ’The  title  is  a 
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than  an  entire  school  year  for  a  choral 
director  working  ten  hours  a  day  to 
play  them  through  just  once!  Is  it 
any  wonder  why  the  femmes  at  the 
octavo  counter  give  you  that  sweet, 
tired  smile  when  you  breeze  in  and 
ask  them,  “What’s  new,  girls!’’ 

I  could  go  on  and  squeeze  out  a  few 
more  interesting  statistics,  but  I  think 
the  ones  I  have  just  given  you  show 
what  a  staggering  job  it  would  be  to 
become  acquainted  with  even  a  major 
part  of  the  new  octavo  music.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  face  of  these  ob¬ 
servations,  it  is  also  understandable 
why  so  many  of  us  who  judge  music 
contests  absolutely  cringe  after  the 
fifteenth  hearing  of  an  old  war  horse 
that  somehow  “caught  on’’  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  that  year.  The  point  that  rock¬ 
ets  out  above  all  the  others,  though, 
is  the  fact  that  tl}e  terrific  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  publishing  business  makes 
it  absolutely  impossible  for  any 
choral  director  to  say  that  he  simply 
can’t  find  any  new  music. 

And  now  I’d  like  to  peel  off  about 
a  half  an  inch  of  that  three  story 
pile,  and  recommend  a  few  pieces 
that  have  crossed  my  desk  in  the  past 
few  months. 

Wamaa’s  Vofca* 

1.  HARK!  HARK!  THE  LARK— SSA 
— by  Franz  Schubert,  arranged  by 
Irving  Cheyette.  Octavo  No.  2201, 
Edward  B.  Marks,  20c 
If  you  like  the  combination  of 
Schubert,  a  lilting,  wonderful  melody, 
words  by  Shakespeare,  and  a  well 
arranged  rather  easy  piece  that  most 
any  girls  glee  club  could  sing,  then 
this  is  your  package.  ’There’s  an  ac¬ 
companying  la-la  section  that  might 
scare  you  at  a  first  look,  but  your 
singers  will  breeze  through  it  without 


little  misleading  since  it  might  give 
you  the  impression  that  the  piece  is 
bombastic  and  percussive.  It  isn’t  at 
all.  ’The  music  is  not  difficult,  the 
accompaniment  easy — especially  for 
Brahms — ,  and  the  words  are  un¬ 
usually  well  done. 

3. ADORAMUS  TE,  CHRISTE—SSA 
— by  Orlando  di  Lasso,  arranged 
and  edited  by  Alfred  Scott.  Octavo 
No.  R  137,  Choral  Art  Publications. 
18c 

Here  is  the  kind  of  music  I  like 
to  hear  at  the  opening  of  a  girls  glee 
club  concert.  ’There  is  something 
about  the  style  of  composers  like 
Lassus  and  Palestrina  that  transmits 
an  unusual  beauty,  particularly  for 
women’s  voices.  Contrapuntal,  but 
not  difficult,  this  number  would  make 
an  excellent  contest  piece — different, 
but,  oh,  so  effective. 

4.  THE  LAMB — SSA — by  Orvis  Ross. 
Octavo  No.  1868,  Galaxy  Music 
Corp.,  ISc 

Another  setting  of  the  famous  Wil¬ 
liam  Blake  poem,  done  in  a  contem¬ 
porary  style  that  produces  a  com¬ 
pletely  satisfying  musical  picture. 
’The  dynamic  level  is  generally  low, 
only  reaching  a  mezzo  forte  once. 
Well  written,  fairly  easy,  a  splendid 
number  for  contrast.  Since  every 
program  should  have  some  contem¬ 
porary  music  on  it,  here  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  your  listeners  won’t  forget. 
Duration:  a  little  over  two  minutes. 
Accompaniment:  easy. 

Maa's  Voicas 

1.  FIRE  DOWN  BELOW— TTBB— ar¬ 
ranged  by  Alec  Rowley,  Octavo  No. 
1901,  Boosey  &  Hawkes.  20c 
Alec  Rowley  is  a  well  known  Eng¬ 
lish  composer,  teacher,  and  pianist. 
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who  has  written  a  good  many  things 
{or  voices:  Recently  he  has  taken  to 
arranging  some  of  the  old  folk  songs 
and  more  familiar  tunes  into  most 
liDgable  pieces.  Here  is  a  case  in 
point.  Fire  Down  Below  is  an  old  sea 
chanty  that  is  about  as  natural  for 
men’s  voices  as  it  is  for  sailors  to 
sing.  The  music  is  easy — well  within 
the  range  of  a  high  school  boy’s  glee 
club — and  the  accompaniment  is  un¬ 
usually  well  done.  No  male  chorus 
would  regret  having  this  one  in  its 
repertoire. 

2.  ROVING  —  TTBB  —  arranged  by 
Alec  Rowley,  Octavo  No.  1900, 
Boosey  &  Hawkes.  20c 

Another  sea  chanty  that  will  do 
and  boys’  or  men’s  organization 
proud.  A  well  known  tune  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  an  arrangement  that 
your  glee  club  will  enjoy  every  time 
they  sing  it.  This  one,  and  the  one 
above,  would  make  a  good  group  on 
any  program. 

3.  CLEMENTINE — TTBB — arranged 
by  Lois  Moessner,  Octavo  No.  4066, 
H.  L.  Fitzsimmons  Co.  20c 

“A  mining  town  piano,  grand  opera, 
barbershop  harmony,  and  a  certain 
very  famous  minuet  are  all  inter¬ 
twined  in  this  arrangement  of  the 
fabulous  Clementine.”  So  say  the 
editors  of  this  new  setting  about  the 
gal  who  never  took  her  swimming 
lessons  seriously.  I  have  known  the 
arranger,  Lois  Moessner  Leonard, 
for  a  long  time.  She  is  an  unusually 
clever  arranger,  and  I  can  vouch  for 
this  one  being  as  different  an  arrange¬ 
ment  as  you  will  find.  Ideally  suited 
for  an  octette,  or  for  a  group  that 
would  have  time  to  work  in  a  bit  of 
acting  and  costuming.  Piano  accom¬ 
paniment:  easy.  Duration:  3 >4  min¬ 
utes. 

Mlied  Voices 

1. MAKE  A  JOYFUL  NOISE  UNTO 
THE  LORD— SSAATTBB— by  Sven 
Lekberg,  Octavo  No.  1873,  Galaxy 
Music  Corp.  20c 

A  brand  new  setting  of  Psalm  100, 
which  ought  to  wind  up  on  a  great 
many  festival  programs  in  the  next 
few  seasons.  Sung  a  cappella,  it  is 
absolutely  a  natural  for  a  large  high 
school  choir  because  the  piece  is  writ¬ 
ten  to  produce  a  depth  and  bigness  of 
sound  without  all  the  headaches  it 
takes  to  whip  eight  parts  out  of  a 
group  that  does  well  to  handle  four. 
The  piece  has  a  slightly  modern  fla¬ 
vor,  with  a  sort  of  repetitious  chant¬ 
like  section  which  should  be  slightly 
reminiscent  of  Russian  liturgical 
music.  On  the  whole,  most  effective 
composition,  easy  enough  for  a  class 
C  high  school  choir,  and  yet  will 
produce  shivers  in  the  most  sophisti¬ 
cated  listeners.  Grab  this  one,  you 
high  school  choral  directors. 

2.  IN  THEE  IS  GLADNESS— SATB 
— by  G.  G.  Corovoggio  (1591),  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Morton  J.  Luvaas,  Octavo 
No.  2039,  Neil  A.  Kjos  Music  Co. 
25c 

Mr.  Luvaas  has  done  his  usual  fine 


job  of  making  an  interesting  arrange¬ 
ment  out  of  a  rather  simple  hymn 
tune.  This  will  sound  well  with  organ 
accompaniment,  and  is  suitable  for 
church  choirs.  This  piece  is  one  of 
a  group  called  the  “Allegheny  Choral 
Series,”  some  40  choral  numbers  ed¬ 
ited  and  arranged  by  the  same  person. 
It  would  pay  you  to  look  at  all  of 
them.  You’ll  find  some  good  things 
here. 

3. MADRIGAL  —  SSATB  —  by  Don 
Carlo  Gesualdo,  Octavo  No.  52,  Ed¬ 
ward  B.  Marks  Music  Corp.  25c 

I  remember  a  well  known  Phila¬ 
delphia  choral  conductor  telling  me 
about  a  concert  his  group  had  sung 
a  couple  of  weeks  before.  He  con¬ 
cluded  with,  “And  my  peak,  my 
crowning  achievement  was  doing 
some  Gesualdo!”  Well,  here  is  the 
same  composer  in  an  entirely  sing¬ 
able  madrigal  which  should  be  the 
joy  of  you  choral  people  who  like 
the  obscure  and  unusual.  A  natural 
for  your  madrigal  singers,  it  ought 
to  be  great  fun  to  sing.  A  cappella. 

4.  THE  BLUEBIRD— SATB— by  Nor¬ 
man  Dello  Joio,  Octavo  No.  CM 
6655,  Carl  Fisher.  25c 

I’ve  been  a  fan  of  Dello  Joio  ever 
since  he  wrote  “The  Mystic  Trum¬ 
peter.”  Here  is  a  modern  contempo¬ 
rary  composer  who  knows  how  to 
handle  choral  sounds  as  well  as  any 
living  American  composer.  This  new 
piece  is  typical  of  his  style,  and  will 
challenge  choir,  director,  and  accom¬ 
panist.  An  exceptionally  fine  piece 
of  writing.  Incidentally,  Carl  Fisher 
has  shown  special  interest  in  modern 
composers  writing  in  the  contempo¬ 
rary  idiom,  and  has  recently  issued 
a  new  catalog  containing  a  selected 
list  of  their  publications.  The  cat¬ 
alog  is  worth  a  good  hard  look. 

Tfefags  (o  Com* 

The  choral  field  is  so  fantastically 
large  and  complex,  that  sometimes  it 
is  just  a  bit  overwhelming  when  I 
think  about  the  subjects  that  could 
be  discussed.  No  doubt  you  readers 
have  problems,  suggestions,  tips, 
tricks-of-the-trade,  opinions,  and, 
above  all,  questions.  I’d  like  to  get 
them,  so  let  me  hear  from  you!  Next 
month,  I  hope  to  review  some  new 
materials  for  the  voice  class,  new 
choral  collections,  and  some  sure-fire 
old  timers.  The  following  month 
(March)  we’ll  talk  about  flatting. 

W.  R. 


Swing  Choir 

(Starts  on  Page  13) 

Rochester,  Syracuse  Rotary  Club, 
1949  fall  sectional  meeting  of  Central- 
Western  Zone  Teachers  Conference  at 
Rochester,  and  again  the  following 
fall  in  R.K.O.  Palace  Theater  for 
the  main  meeting  of  the  Central- 
Western  Zone  Teachers  Conference, 
and  organizations  at  home  and  sur¬ 
rounding  communities.  Next  fall  we 
have  an  invitation  to  sing  on  a  radio 


program  at  WHAM.  All  our  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  sing  have  come  through 
invitation  of  these  groups  and  our 
acceptance  has  been  based  upon  the 
approval  of  the  choir  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  availability. 

We  have  felt  that  this  point  we 
should  include  a  faculty  evaluation 
of  the  choir,  derived  from  the  com¬ 
ments  of  members  and  audiences  over 
the  years,  as  well  as  faculty  observa¬ 
tion. 

The  students  of  this  group,  as  far 
as  individual  growth  is  concerned, 
have  developed  a  fair  degree  of  poise, 
self-confidence  and  sense  of  coopera¬ 
tion  in  participation  with  the  choir. 
They  have  seen  the  need  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  coupled  with  a  democratic 
attitude,  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  organization.  They  have 
realized  that  the  successful  outcomes 
of  such  a  group  come  about  only 
through  hard  work.  We  have  felt  that 
this  is  a  practical  example  of  a  more 
desirous  pupil-teacher  relationship.  ' 


Is  a  Musician; 

Relaxes  with  Harmonica 


There’ll  be  another  musician  in  the 
White  House! 

The  American  Music  Conference 
revealed  today  that  President-elect 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  plays  the  har¬ 
monica  and,  in  his  own  words,  gets 
“a  lot  of  enjoyment  from  it.” 

AMC  reports  that  in  March,  1945 
Mrs.  Eisenhower  went  into  a  music 
store  in  the  South  to  ask  for  a  har¬ 
monica.  None  were  being  produced 
at  that  time  due  to  shortages  of  ma¬ 
terials.  She  said  her  husband  had 
especially  asked  her  to  get  one,  that 
she  had  tried  many  stores  and  was 
afraid  she  would  have  to  disappoint 
him. 

A  sales  representative  for  a  New 
York  music  wholesaler  (Barth-Fein- 
berg,  Inc.)  was  in  the  store.  He  told 
his  New  York  office,  which  had  a 
harmonica  left  in  its  stock  and  sent 
it  to  the  General  with  its  compli¬ 
ments. 

The  firm  received  a  letter  dated 
“9  April,  1945” — less  than  a  month 
before  V-E  Day — in  which  Eisen¬ 
hower  said: 

“Your  gift  pleased  me  tremen¬ 
dously  and  I  know  I  shall  get  a  lot 
of  enjoyment  from  it.” 

The  harmonica  is  a  much  smaller 
instrument  than  the  piano,  but  to  the 
Republicans  it  will  probably  sound 
just  as  good  in  the  White  House, 
AMC  comments. 


We  Can't  Print 
Your  Chorus  Picture 
and  Story 
Until  We  Get  It 


IS 


By  Judy  Lee 


.S!  ^an  ^ram 

Band  "Dalf 


^am* 


np 


By  Joaa  fiastarbusck 
faaa-Aga  Maportar 
Soatk  Saa  Fraacitco,  Col. 


I  have  some  good  news  to  put  in 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  Our  band 
traveled  to  represent  the  Bay  Area 
Nov.  8  at  the  C.  O.  P.-Santa  Clara 
football  game  at  Stockton.  It  was  an 
all-day  affair  for  us. 

We  practiced  with  the  other  bands 
most  of  the  day.  We  played  “Senti¬ 
mental  Journey”  and  “War  Chant” 
in  which  we  did  marching  maneuvers. 
After  practice  we  went  to  dinner. 
We  ate  at  the  College  of  Pacific  din¬ 
ing  hall.  The  students  all  had  a  lot 
of  fun  and  also  gained  a  lot  of  ex¬ 
perience. 

Our  band  director,  Mr.  Warren 
Heckman,  traveled  with  us.  I  have  a 
picture  of  us  in  the  dining  hall  at 
the  College  of  Pacific. 

I  am  getting  a  big  thrill  out  of 
reporting  my  school’s  musical  activi¬ 
ties  to  The  S  M  each  month.  I  hope 
that  more  and  more  students  through¬ 
out  the  nation  will  become  S  M  Teen- 
Age  Reporters. 


H«r«  if  torn*  of  the  gong  from  S.  Son 
Francisco  H.  S.  Bond  at  fkoy  of* 
lunch  of  tho  ColUgo  of  tho  Pacific 
boforo  fho  C.O.P.-Sonfo  Clara  gam*. 
Joan  Fintforbutch,  tho  tchool's  foon- 
age  roporfar  it  on  fho  loff.  Cufo, 
don't  you  think?  .  .  J.  L 


Ploato  writa  all  corratpondanca 
to  ma  at  follows:  Judy  Lao,  c/o 
Tha  SCHOOL  h<IUSIClAN.  28 
East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 
4,  Illinois. 


Haro  it  tha  staff  of  officars  of  the 
Washington,  Po.  High  School  Band. 
L  to  r.:  Tom  Tucker,  prasidant;  Mar¬ 
gie  Fulton,  sacretary-traosurar;  Gut 
Pongiotis,  vice  prasidant;  and  Sara 
Scott,  taan-oga  reporter.  Wa  think 
they're  great  .  .  .  don't  you?  .  .  J.  L 


l^eporterS 

^ivin^  ^ood  C^overa^e 


More  and  more  High  School  Band, 
Orchestra,  and  Chorus  Directors  are 
appointing,  or  having  elected,  Teen- 
Age  Reporters  whose  job  it  is  to  send 
short  100  to  150  word  news  releases 
to  me  each  month  on  their  musical 
activities. 

Several  Teen-Age  Reporters  have 
written  in  that  they  never  knew  how 
much  fun  it  was  to  interview  their 
directors  and  fellow  students.  They 
are  always  thrilled  when  they  see 
that  their  copy  appears  in  the  na¬ 
tional  magazine.  The  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN,  One  reporter  is  taking  jour¬ 
nalism  since  she  became  her  school’s 
Teen-Age  Reporter. 

It  is  easy  to  be  a  reporter.  Inter¬ 
view  your  director,  principal,  and 
students.  Ask  them  how  they  like 
their  work.  What  are  your  chances 
for  the  contest  Festivals?  How  many 
students  will  be  lost  through  gradua¬ 
tion?  Are  any  trips  being  planned 
for  next  spring?  Will  there  be  sum¬ 
mer  rehearsals,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  It’s 
really  lots  of  fun.  You  will  have  a 
hard  time  keeping  your  monthly 
column  down  to  100-150  words. 

Another  thing!!  Have  the  kids  take 
snapshots  of  each  other  with  their 
(Turn  to  Page  39) 


'IdJaskin^lonf  f^a.  Band 
^eipi  'Undefeated 


By  Sara  Laa  Scott 
Taaa-Aga  Bapartar 
Waaklagtaa,  Fa. 


The  members  of  the  Washington 
High  School  Band  like  to  take  a  little 
of  the  credit  for  an  undefeated  foot¬ 
ball  team.  It  played  and  presented 
shows  for  all  of  the  games  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  its  part  as  a  pep 
organization. 

The  band  enjoyed  an  evening  of 
fun  when  it  participated  in  the  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  Parade  sponsored  by  the 
Lions  Club.  Judy  Jardine,  in  a  Scotch 
costume,  won  the  first  prize  for  the 
best  costumed  band  member. 

A  band  party  was  held  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  November  21  at  the  American 
Legion.  Dancing  and  eats  provided 
an-  evening  of  fun  and  entertainment 
for  the  members  and  their  guests. 

We  are  also  proud  to  announce  that 
the  band  was  once  again  awarded 
the  first  prize  for  the  best  high  school 
band  in  the  Washington  County  Ar¬ 
mistice  Day  Parade  which  was  held 
this  year  at  Charleroi. 

For  the  past  four  years  the  Kiwanis 
Club  and  the  Barber  Shop  Quartets 
of  Washington  have  presented  a 
Minstrel  Show  of  three  performances 
for  the  benefit  of  the  crippled  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  community.  This  event 
was  held  this  year  on  November  13, 
14,  15.  The  band,  as  in  past  years, 
provided  the  overtures  and  intermis¬ 
sion  music.  By  our  participation  in 
this  program  we  not  only  help  a 
worthy  cause,  but  we  also  have  a  lot 
of  fun  doing  it. 


.^itoona.  Pa.  Band  and 

Orckeitra  Bkare  ^ripi 


By  David  Eraatt 
Taaa-4ga  Bapartar 
Altaaaa.  Faaatylvaala 


Now  that  the  excitement  of  the 
football  season  has  died  down,  I 
would  like  to  report  some  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  our  band  and  our  orchestra 
so  far  this  season. 

First  our  band.  Since  our  football 
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team  plays  7  home  games  this  year, 
the  first  4.in  a  row,  our  summer  band 
•essions  from  August  11  to  Septem¬ 
ber  1  were  busily  spent  learning 
Busic  for  the  coming  weeks.  High 
ipot  of  the  football  season  was  a  trip 
to  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  in  order 
to  perform  for  the  Pitt-West  Vir¬ 
ginia  College  game.  Mike  Polignone 
was  featured  as  soloist  during  our 
salute  to  the  Pitt  fans  in  the  form 
of  a  trumpet  with  moving  valves. 
Our  efforts  were  heartily  received. 
Our  100  piece,  all  boys  band,  one  of 
the  few  all  boy  bands  in  the  state, 
is  under  the  direction  of  John  C. 
Monti.  Mr.  Monti  has  under  his  direc¬ 
tion  and  instruction  a  corps  of  14 
majorettes  and  flag  twirlers  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  well-balanced  band. 
Among  the  members  of  our  band  are 
those  that  are  among  the  leaders  in 
their  classes.  Numerous  boys  serve 
as  president  of  their  homerooms  and 
on  various  committees  of  their  class. 
Although  we  practice  after  school  till 
5:30,  many  of  our  boys  And  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  hold  offices  in  the  various 
Youth  Organizations  of  the  city  and 
to  perform  for  the  community’s  wel¬ 
fare. 

Our  105  piece  Symphonic  Orchestra 
traveled  to  Harrisburgh,  Pa.,  on  Oc¬ 
tober  7,  1952  to  play  a  formal  concert 
for  the  state  meeting  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  Directors  and  Secre¬ 
taries.  Our  orchestra  played  only  the 
highest  class  music  by  the  world’s 
foremost  artists. 

1  would  like  to  hear  from  those 
around  the  country  who  have  the 
same  interests  and  problems  as  my¬ 
self  and  our  musical  organizations.  1 
play  trumpet  and  I  am  a  junior  in 
school.  Anyone  interested? 


Cypress- JalrLan  LJ4.S. 


Wor.  Wu>!c  WinJJ 


fy  ■•ssi*  Midkiff 
Reporter 
Folrboeks,  Teios 


Our  school  is  becoming  more  music- 
minded  each  day.  Our  Bobcat  Band 
just  welcomed  fifteen  new  members 
into  the  band.  These  are  junior  high 
students  who  have  recently  been  de¬ 
clared  qualifled  to  participate  in  high 
school  activities.  Since  there  is  no 
junior  high  band  in  this  school  the 
students  in  both  divisions  unite  their 
activities.  These  fifteen  new  members 
increase  our  number  to  flfty-two. 

Our  majorettes  and  flag-bearers  are 
sporting  lovely  new  maroon  and 
white  velveteen  uniforms. 

Recently  our  Choral  Club  pre¬ 
sented  a  thirty  minute  musical  assem¬ 
bly  program  consisting  of  very  enter¬ 
taining  solos  of  the  following  selec¬ 
tions:  “Blue  Tail  Fly”  by  Tonuny 
Middleton;  “Swing  Low,  Sweet 
Chariot”  by  Patsy  Kitzman;  “Because 
of  You”  by  Doris  Ahlschlager,  and 
other  very  pleasing  numbers  by  the 
chorus. 


Thu  U  lh«  complet*  •dUorial  staff  of  tha  "On  the  March,"  the  new  exclusive  band 
paper  of  the  Mineral  Springs  High  School  Band,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 
.  .  .  Just  like  a  big  tabloid,  don’t  you  think? 


JJl^tScUfKnJVou, 

^J4aA  Own  Paper 


.^iie^any.  Undergoes 

.^mLitiou6  ^ati Sei 


ly  Jady  La* 


The  Mineral  Springs  High  School 
Band,  of  Winston-Salem,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  has  just  published  the  first  ex¬ 
clusive  High  School  Band  paper  in 
the  nation. 

Edited  exclusively  for  the  students, 
parents,  and  friends  of  the  Mineral 
Springs  Band,  it  gives  complete  cov¬ 
erage  of  news  of  the  Band’s  activities 
month  by  month.  The  paper  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Band  Monogram  Club. 
The  Editor-in-Chief  is  Regina  Dare 
Dunn. 

An  interesting  news  item  was  the 
new  project  of  the  Band  Parents 
Association.  They  plan  to  purchase 
a  bus  for  the  band.  WOW  .  .  .  who 
says  there  is  no  Santa  Claus. 

Directors  and  students  are  invited 
to  write  to  the  Editor-in-Chief  at 
M.  S.  to  learn  more  about  this  unique 
and  ambitious  undertaking. 


Monty-lou  Wilton,  Miami  High't  naw- 
ly  appointed  teen-age  section  report¬ 
er  for  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  it 
shown  here  interviewing  Paul  Yoder, 
nationally  famous  composer,  guest 
conductor,  clinician,  and  adjudicator. 
Mr.  Yoder  will  be  one  of  the  judges 
at  rhe  Florida  State  Bond  Contest  to 
be  held  in  Palm  Beach  next  May. 


By  Grefcfcaa  Cook 
PabflcRy  Correspondent 
Cnmberland,  Maryland 


With  the  beginning  of  a  new  school 
term  at  Allegany  High  School  in 
Cumberland,  Maryland,  it  was  only 
fitting  that  we  must  also  have  new 
band  officers.  Out  of  all  who  were 
qualified  to  become  officers,  we 
elected  the  following:  Manager,  Wil¬ 
liam  Turner;  Assistant  Manager, 
Davison  Ayers;  Secretary,  Shirley 
Markwood;  Treasurer,  Glendon  Kline; 
and  Publicity  Correspondent, 
Gretchen  Cook. 

Besides  the  elected  officers  some 
positions  are  appointed  by  our  direc¬ 
tor,  Mr.  S.  Lua  Syckes.  They  are: 
Instrument  crew,  with  Richard  Wade, 
chairman;  Librarians  with  Shirley 
Markwood  and  Gretchen  Cook,  co- 
chairman;  and  Property  crew  with 
Davison  Ayers  serving  as  chairman. 

Patricia  Fallen  is  serving  as  drum 
majorette  for  the  second  consecutive 
year  while  Janet  Ridgely  is  the  new 
head  majorette. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history'  of  our  band  we  have  two 
girl  drummers.  They  are  Virginia 
Horne,  who  plays  snare  drum  and 
Gail  Snyder,  who  plays  the  bass 
drum.  Mr.  Syckes  plans  to  have  even 
more  girl  drummers  in  the  future. 

Feeling  the  need  for  a  matching 
set  of  drums  this  year,  four  white 
pearl  inlaid  drums  were  purchased 
(picture  on  cover).  Being  handi¬ 
capped  for  some  time  by  our  lack 
of  certain  essential  instruments,  we 
also  decided  to  take  some  of  our  funds 
and  start  off  by  buying  a  new  oboe 
and  bass  clarinet. 

The  band  has  been  very  active 
playing  at  all  the  school  football 
games  and  when  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower  stopped  in  Cumberland,  we 
went  down  to  welcome  him  at  the 
train. 

Last  month  we  won  $100  in  Frost- 
burg,  Maryland,  for  being  the  best 
(Turn  to  Page  45) 
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"Pen  Pol  Club"  News 


By  Gory  W.  Leagrf* 
fM-Pa/-Clab  Ceerdfaoter 
702  W.  Matoa  $(. 
Gr—a  Bey,  Wit. 


I  am  so  thrilled  that  there  are  so 
many  enthusiastic  music  students.  My 
good  friend,  Barbara  Nellis  (drum¬ 
mer.),  received  a  letter  from  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  Canada  and  another  letter. 
I  wish  I  could  express  the  enthusiasm 
it  gave  her. 

Stanley  E.  Hopkins  of  Wakita, 
Oklahoma,  suggested  the  name,  “Band 
Students  Association  of  the  World” 
as  a  name. 

How  wonderful  music  is.  I  had  not 
had  much  vocal  work  until  this  school 
year  started.  I  then  had  chorus 
which  was  so  fine  and  thrilling  to 
me  that  I  now  have  started  private 
vocal  lessons  with  a  Mrs.  Stannard, 
who  is  very  fine. 

It  certainly  would  be  wonderful  if 
everyone  could  have  musical  experi¬ 
ence  and  opportunity. 

Marjorie  Cubbage,  51  Hawthorne 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh  5,  Pa.  (clarinet)  has 
asked  that  her  name  be  added  to  the 
list  of  “Pen-Pal-Club”  members. 

Remember  .  .  ,  any  student  who 
wishes  to  correspond  with  students 
in  other  parts  of  the  nation  and  the 
world  should  send  me  their  name 
and  address,  and  the  instrument  they 
play.  I  will  list  it  in  this  column  as 
soon  as  it  arrives.  Address  all  mail  to 
me  at  the  above  address  ....  Gary. 


oCenoir  .S.  ligand  ^ivei 

Dop  C^kristmas  (Concert 


By  Eleaaer  Powell, 
Teen-Age  Beperter 
Lenoir,  Norik  Caroline 


The  Lenoir  High  School  Band  re¬ 
cently  made  a  trip  to  Chapel  Hills, 
N.  C.,  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  for  their  annual  Homecom¬ 
ing  and  the  football  game  between 
the  University  of  Virginia  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  The 
band  left  Lenoir  on  Friday  morning 
and  journeyed  to  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
where  we  stayed  in  motor  courts 
overnight.  A  visit  to  Morehead 
Planetarium  at  Chapel  Hill  high¬ 
lighted  Friday’s  schedule,  while  Sat¬ 
urday  brought  on  the  Virginia-C^ro- 
lina  game.  Our  band  was  one  of  three 
which  marched  before  the  game  and 
one  of  twenty-three  which  combined 
for  half-time  color. 

Our  Autumn  concert  in  Lenoir  was 
given  in  October  and  our  annual 
Christmas  concert  was  presented  De¬ 
cember  18th.  The  program  was  varied 
from  Anderson’s  “The  Toy  Trumpet” 
to  parts  of  Handel’s  “Messiah.”  ’This 
concert  is  always  one  of  the  more 
(Turn  to  Page  SI) 


TEN  TOP  MARCHES 


Golly,  I  never  knew  there  were  so 
many  High  School  Bands  that  give 
Christmas  Concerts.  It  sure  made  a 
difference  in  the  order  of  the  “Ten 
Top  Marches”  for  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember. 

You  will  notice  that  Sousa’s  “Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever”  shot  right  back 
to  first  place.  Evidently  a  lot  of  bands 
used  it  to  close  their  concerts  with 
the  cornets,  piccolos  and  trombones 
lined  up  across  Ihe  stage.  I’ll  bet  the 
release  of  the  film,  “Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever”  had  something  to  do  with 
it  too.  As  you  know,  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Band  does  this  number  in  a  super 
fashion.  Be  sure  and  see  it. 

Well.  ,  .  .  Here’s  how  you  voted 
for  them  in  December,  gang!! 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

1.  Stars  and  Stripes 


Forever  . Sousa 

2.  El  Capitan  . Sousa 

3.  Hail  Detroit  . Smith 

4.  Men  of  Ohio . Fillmore 

5.  Hail  America  ..  .Richards 

6.  The  Instrumen¬ 
talist  . Skornicka 

7.  Black  Jack  . Huffer 


8.  E.  Pluris  Unum . Jewell 

9.  Marching  to  Vic¬ 


tory  . . King 

JO.  Footlifter  . Fillmore 

You  will  note  a  lot  of  new  titles 
this  month.  Some  of  them  have  ap¬ 
peared  before  and  have  been  off  the 
list  for  several  months,  but  several 
bands  have  voted  them  back  on 
again. 

Our  list  of  regular  voters  is  still 
growing,  but  we  would  like  more  and 
more  new  ones  each  month.  It’s  really 
lots  of  fun.  The  plan  is  quite  simple. 
Ask  your  Band  Director  to  let  you 
take  a  vote  of  the  Band  on  the  March 
they  think  is  the  most  popular  for 
the  month  of  January.  It  can  be  a 
March  you  now  are  practicing  on, 
or  it  can  be  one  you  have  used  before. 
Write  the  title  of  the  March,  the 
composer,  the  number  of  players  in 
your  band  on  a  post  card.  Have  your 
Band  Director  sign  the  card  and  mail 
it  to  me  (Judy  Lee)  %  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  28  East  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago  4,  Ill. 

Remember  .  .  .  you  can  vote  every 
single  month.  We  have  several  dozen 
schools  that  mail  me  their  card  every 
single  month  before  the  15th.  O.K.. 
you  Teener-Readers,  let’s  have  your 
votes.  .  .  .  Judy  Lee. 


Here  w«  m«  Baton  Twiriors  and  ChoorUadore  of  th*  Lodi,  Now  Jorsoy  Hiqk 
School.  Mr.  Julian  OpsakI  it  tho  proud  director  in  the  tocond  row.  Immodiatoly  on 
hit  loft  it  Alice  Mottrelli,  newly  appointed  teen-a9e  reporter  for  The  SM. 


tsCodi  -Jdi^k  i^and  steels 

%w  Officers  for  ’53 


By  Alice  Mottrelli 
Teen-Age  Beperter 
Ledl,  Now  Jersey 


Let  me  first  start  off  by  introducing 
myself.  My  name  is  Alice  Mastrelli, 
head  majorette  of  the  Lodi  High 
School  Band  and  I  have  been  chosen 
as  the  teen-age  reporter  to  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

Before  I  start  telling  you  about 
our  activities,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
am  very  proud  and  happy  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  write  about  such 


a  wonderful  band  as  we  have  here  at 
Lodi.  By  wonderful,  I  not  only  mean 
the  performances  they  give,  but  also 
the  loyalty  the  students  show  in  their 
school. 

On  October  14  we  participated  in 
an  exhibition  sponsored  by  “The 
Herald  News,”  a  local  paper  in  this 
vicinity.  At  this  exhibition  we  were 
host  band,  which  means  we  go  on 
first  and  perform  the  longest  amount 
of  time.  Besides  performing  at  festi¬ 
vals,  we  also  play  at  our  football 
games. 

Another  important  event  which 
took  place  in  October  was  the  election 
of  officers,  which  came  out  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Bob  Cerini,  President;  Fred 
Lutz  as  Vice  President,  and  I  was 
chosen  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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Who'sWho  in 
School  Music 


Music  for 
Your  Public 


MID-WEST  NATIONAL  BAND  CLINIC  DRAWS  4000  SCHOOL  PEOPLE 


There  was  indeed  “music  in  the 
air”  for  three  days  at  the  world-fa¬ 
mous  Sherman  Hotel  in  Chicago 
when  the  Sixth  Annual  Mid-West 
Band  Clinic  assembled  there  Decem¬ 
ber  11,  12,  and  13.  Music  directors 
from  practically  every  state  in  the 
U.  S.,  augmented  by  a  large  delega¬ 
tion  from  Canada,  packed  the  Grand 
Ballroom  to  overflowing  for  the  six 
band  sessions  presenting  the  best 
band  literature  recently  published. 
With  the  genial  Raymond  F.  Dvorak 
as  Master  of  Ceremonies,  the  official 
program  proceeded  serenely  on  its 
charted  course.  One  outstanding  or¬ 
chestra,  fifteen  instrumental  clinics, 
a  Style  Show  of  Band  Uniforms, 
and  a  complimentary  Grand  Finale 
Luncheon  rounded  out  the  program 
of  a  very  busy  but  highly  inspiring 
and  educational  three  days. 

Coaveatieii  Op*«s  with  Clinic 
by  Or.  Mnvill 

The  convention  was  officially 
opened  at  11  o’clock  in  the  morning 
on  Thursday,  December  11,  with  a 
well-attended  clinic  in  the  Bal  Tab- 
arin  on  “Play  It  With  Expression” 
by  Dr.  William  D.  Revelli  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan.  The  other  clinic 
lecture  -  demonstrations  were  pro¬ 
grammed  every  hour  throughout  the 
day  Friday,  two  being  held  each  hour 
— each  of  such  vital  interest  and  im¬ 


A  hit  of  tho  clinic  woi  Rofool  Mondoz 
and  hit  twin  tons,  Ralph  and  Robert. 
They  played  teveral  brilliant  trios 
written  by  Mr.  Mendez. 

portance  that  the  choice  of  which  to 
attend  was  often  difficult.  There  was 
the  Comet  and  Trumpet  clinic  at 
9:00  A.M.  Friday  by  Rafael  Mendez, 
world  -  renowned  Trumpet  artist. 
Following  this,  William  Willett  of 
State  College,  Fredonia,  New  York, 
and  T.  Howard  Krueger  of  Elmhurst 
College,  Elmhurst,  Illinois,  shared 
honors  in  presenting  Clarinet  and 
Trombone-Baritone  clinics  respective¬ 
ly.  The  forenoon  closed  with  a  Saxo¬ 
phone  clinic  by  Sigurd  Rascher  of 
Shushan,  New  York,  and  a  splendid 
panel  discussion  of  “The  Instrumen¬ 
tal  Program  from  the  Administrator’s 
Point  of  View”  with  Dr.  Raymond  F. 
Dvorak  as  Moderator  and  the  follow¬ 


ing  school  administrators  participat¬ 
ing:  Superintendent  C.  W.  Berner, 
Muskegon,  Michigan;  Principal  T.  R. 
Bowman,  Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada; 
Superintendent  Lawrence  Shepoiser, 
Mason  City,  Iowa;  and  Albert  Willis, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Illinois 
High  School  Association. 

“After  High  School,  What?”  was 
the  topic  of  Ray  Dvorak’s  clinic  at 
3:00  P.M.  At  the  same  time  the  two 
William  F.  Ludwigs  (father  and  son) 
presented  a  Tympani  clinic  and  Gil¬ 
bert  Waller  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
noise  conducted  an  Orchestra  Work¬ 
shop.  These  sessions  were  followed 
by  “How  to  Organize  Beginning 
Bands”  by  Howard  Lyons  and  “How 
to  Make  a  Band  March  Better,”  by 
H.  E.  Nutt,  Dean  of  the  VanderCook 
College  of  Music.  A  Bass  clinic  by 
Arnold  Jacobs  of  the  Chicago  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  and  the  clinic  “Tune 
as  You  Play”  by  Mark  Hindsley  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  with  dem¬ 
onstrations  by  a  group  of  his  univer¬ 
sity  students,  completed  the  Friday 
afternoon  sessions. 

Mason  City,  Iowa,  Opens  Conenri  Serins 

Almost  since  the  beginning  of  State 
and  National  Contests,  the  Mason 
City,  Iowa,  High  School  Band  has 
been  a  constant  winner.  In  the  open- 
(Turn  the  Page  please) 


Tbar*  was  standing  raam  aniy  at  aach  of  th*  ganaral  sossians.  Har*  w*  ssn  tha  tamaus  Mason  City  High  Schaal  Band  tram  Masan 
City,  lawa,  as  it  partarmad  with  graat  alaquanc*  far  its  diractar,  Paul  W,  Bahm.  2100  attandsd  this  apaning  sassian  an  Thursday. 
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School  Motic  Nowt  Soctioo  of  Tho  School  Moslcloo 


Jonuory,  I9S3 


Th*  notion's  first  Bond  Uniform  Stylo  Show  (models  shown  above)  was  proised  by  the  more  than  4,000  Bond  Directors  and  9uests 
attending  the  three-doy  Mid-West  Notionol  Bond  Clinic  at  the  Sherman  Hotel  in  Chicago,  December  11-13.  DeMoulin  Bros.  &  Co., 
Fechheimer  Bros.  Co.,  and  Fruhouf  Southwest  Uniform  Co.  not  only  staged  o  spectacular  Style  Show  of  the  "ultimate"  in  Band  Uni¬ 
forms,  but  were  also  hosts  to  the  bond  directors  in  o  Grand  Finale  Bonquet. 


[ 


ing  concert  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Mid- 
West  National  Band  Clinic  Thursday 
afternoon  this  high  school  band  of 
107,  directed  by  Paul  W.  Behm, 
proudly  upheld  their  long  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  record. 

Next  came  the  Sterling,  Illinois, 
Grade  School  Band  directed  by 
Cloyd  Myers.  Many  a  lad  in  this 
band  couldn’t  reach  the  floor  with  his 
feet  and  the  horn  almost  hid  the  boy, 
but  from  the  opening  “Yule  Tidings” 
to  the  closing  number  “Little  Giant 
March”  everywhere  was  the  quality 
of  real  champions  displayed. 

ftefaal  Maadot  Safaitt 

with  lorria  Callaglefa  lastltirta  Bead 

There  was  standing  room  only  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  when  the  excellent  Barrie  Col¬ 
legiate  Institute  Band  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  under  the  baton  of  W.  Allen 
Fisher,  and  with  Rafael  Mendez  as 
Guest  Trumpet  Soloist,  took  the 
stage.  A  feature  number  on  this  pro¬ 
gram  was  the  Mendez  Polka  played 
by  Mr.  Mendez  and  his  twin  sons, 
Ralph  and  Robert.  Following  the 
Thursday  evening  concert.  Jack  K. 
Lee  of  the  University  of  Arizona  pre¬ 
sented  a  very  interesting  and  most 
informative  Marching  Band  Clinic  to 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  . 

Matkagaa,  Mlcfclgoa,  First  Orchestra 
ta  Appmor  at  Mld-Wtsi 

The  concert  by  the  Muskegon, 
Michigan,  High  School  Orchestra,  di¬ 
rected  by  William  Stewart,  was  the 
first  orchestra  performance  at  a  Mid- 
West  National  Convention.  This  or¬ 
chestra,  which  has  won  seven  con¬ 
secutive  first  divisions  in  Michigan 
Class  A  festivals,  equalled  in  excel¬ 
lence  the  band  from  the  same  city 
and  under  the  baton  of  the  same  di¬ 
rector,  which  was  so  popular  at  the 
Mid-West  two  years  ago.  Muskegon 
can  well  be  proud  of  its  instrumental 
music  program  and  director. 

foad  Uniform  Style  Sfcaw  a  "HH" 
of  Convontlon 

The  VanderCook  College  Band,  di¬ 


rected  by  Richard  Brittain  and  H.  E. 
Nutt,  played  with  the  polish  of  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  their  concert  Friday 
evening.  The  ever-popular  Sigurd 
Rascher  appeared  as  Guest  Saxo¬ 
phone  Soloist  with  the  VanderCook 
Band.  The  highlight  of  the  Friday 
evening  program,  and  of  the  entire 
convention,  was  the  Style  Show  of 
Band  Uniforms  modeled  by  high 
school  students  through  the  courtesy 
of  DeMoulin  Bros.  &  Co.,  Greenville, 
Illinois;  The  Fechheimer  Bros.  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and  Fruhauf  South¬ 
west  Uniform  Co.,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
With  Raymond  F.  Dvorak  as  Com¬ 
mentator,  the  colorful  display  of  the 
newest  and  most  interesting  types  of 
beautiful  and  practical  uniforms 
moved  with  smoothness  and  preci¬ 
sion  to  a  grand  climax  as  the  entire 
cast  took  a  bow  at  the  front  of  the 
stage.  Friday  evening  was  concluded 
with  a  demonstration  of  binaural  and 
stereophonic  recordings,  a  sensation¬ 
al  new  development  in  tape  record¬ 
ings,  made  at  the  clinic  by  Eugene 
Carrington  of  the  Allied  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration.  ' 

Promptly  at  9  o’clock  Saturday 
morning  the  seating  capacity  of  the 


Grand  Ballroom  was  again  taxed  to 
overflowing  for  the  “repeat”  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Golden  Eagle  Band  of 
Brownsville,  Texas,  directed  by 
James  R.  Murphy.  Having  captured 
the  hearts  of  the  Mid-West  audience 
two  years  ago,  this  sensational  band 
was  brought  back  by  popular  re¬ 
quest.  Their  flawless  performance 
was  received  with  ovation  after  ova¬ 
tion. 

The  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wisconsin, 
High  School  Band,  directed  by  Roger 

O.  Hornig,  concluded  the  Mid-West 
concert  series  with  a  finesse  and  per¬ 
fection  long  to  be  remembered.  As 
Raymond  F.  Dvorak  conducted  the 
band  in  “The  Phantom  Regiment,”  a 
short  tribute  was  paid  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Kenneth  Bovee  who  directed 
the  beautiful  band  of  Oxford,  Mich¬ 
igan,  in  the  1951  Mid-West  Clinic 
and  who  has  since  lost  his  life  in  an 
automobile  accident. 

As  a  climax  to  the  three-day  con¬ 
vention,  a  complimentary  Grand 
Finale  Luncheon  was  served  to  ap¬ 
proximately  1,000  guests  at  1:00 

P. M.  in  the  Sherman  Hotel’s  beau¬ 
tiful  Bal  Tabarin.  A  lavish  holiday 

(Turn  to  Page  35) 
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Bainum  To  Be  Honored 
At  Testimonial  Dinner 


By  BUkard  V.  Motftfoa 


After  27  years  of  outstanding  work 
as  Band  Director  at  Northwestern 
University,  Professor  Glenn  Cliff 
Bainum  plans  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
the  current  school  year.  As  assistant 
to  Austin  Harding  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  Bands  prior  to  coming 
to  Northwestern  University,  Mr. 
Banium  developed  many  of  the  ideas 
for  the  marching  band  which  he  was 
later  to  translate  into  some  of  the 
most  spectacular  football  shows  ever 
presented. 

Both  with  the  Northwestern  Bands 
and  the  College  All-Star  Bands  at 
Soldier  Field  in  Chiago,  the  list  of 
“firsts”  which  have  been  credited  to 
Mr.  Bainum  are  far  too  many  to 
mention  but  he  has  been  consistently 
a  leader  on  the  American  band  scene 
during  the  entire  association  with 
the  band  movement.  His  record  as  a 


concert  band  director  both  in  high 
school  and  college,  his  exceptional 
ability  with  young  students  in  clinic 
work  and  his  interest  in  new  and 
modern  music  over  the  years  have 
stamped  him  as  an  outstanding  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  modern  American  con¬ 
cert  band  development. 

On  April  16  the  evening  pre¬ 
ceding  the  North  Central  Conference 
in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  Northwest¬ 
ern  University  and  Mr.  Bainum’s 
many  friends  and  co-workers  will 
honor  him  at  a  dinner  at  the  Geor¬ 
gian  Hotel,  Evanston,  Illinois.  It  is 
hoped  that  many  of  Mr.  Bainum’s 
former  students,  who  will  be  passing 
through  Chicago  on  their  way  to  the 
North  Central  Conference,  will  make 
a  special  effort  to  attend  this  dinner. 
Reservations  can  be  secured  through 
the  Music  School,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  Dinner  will  be  at  6:30  p.m. 
and  dinner  cost  will  be  approximately 
$3.00. 


I/,  of  Illinois  Band 

Clinic  Set  for  Jan  8,  9,  10 


Edwin  Franko  Goldman  of  New 
York,  founder  of  the  American  Band¬ 
masters’  Association  and  director  of 
his  own  band  for  35  years,  will  be 
guest  conductor  and  speaker  at  the 
24th  annual  University  of  Illinois 
Band  Clinic,  Jan.  8,  9,  and  10. 

Approximately  75  new  numbers 
will  be  played  at  the  clinic,  out  of 
more  than  150  submitted  by  publish¬ 
ers,  dealers  and  composers.  One  of 
these  new  numbers — still  in  manu¬ 
script  form — will  be  “Model  Rail¬ 
road”  by  Harold  Davidson  of  Calif. 

Developments  and  improvements 
in  wind  instruments  will  be  presented 
by  Mark  H.  Hindsley,  director  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  bands.  He 
will  also  conduct  the  University’s 
concert  band  in  selected  new  mate¬ 
rials  for  bands. 


IJ,  of  Ijouisville  Band 

Clinic  Set  for  Jan.  15-17 


The  University  of  Louisville  Band 
will  present  the  official  Kentucky 
State  Band  Clinic  for  the  Kentucky 
Music  Eleducators’  Association  on 
campus,  January  15,  16,  and  17,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ernest  E.  Lyon,  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Bands  at  the 
University. 

Includ^  in  the  program  will  be 
the  Vally  High  School  Band,  Vally 
Station,  which  is  under  the  direction 
of  George  P.  Hicks.  Roy  E.  Boesser 


will  present  his  Louisville  Male  and 
and  Girl  Bands.  Many  other  fine 
Bands,  including  Salem,  Indiana; 
Seymour,  Indiana;  Middletown,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  others  will  perform. 


Florida  State  Music  Set 
For  Jan.  8,  9,  10 — Tampa 


A1  Wright,  President  of  the  Florida 
Music  Educator^’  Association,  invites 
music  directors  from  everywhere  to 
attend  the  Florida  State  Music  Clinic, 
to  be  held  at  the  Floridan  Hotel, 
Tampa,  Florida,  on  January  8,  9,  and 
10. 

Guest  Directors  and  Clinicians  will 
include  such  notables  as  L.  Bruce 
Jones,  Director  of  L.S.U.  Band;  Har¬ 
old  Bachman,  Director  of  U.  of  Flor¬ 
ida  Band;  J.  P.  Kennedy,  Bowling 
Green  University  (Vocal),  and  many 
others. 


V.  of  Cal.  to  Present  **All 
Cal.  High  School  Symphony 


On  February  27,  28,  and  March  1, 
1953,  the  Music  Department  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara  College  is  again  presenting 
the  thirteenth  annual  music  festival 
which  is  called  the  ALL  CALI¬ 
FORNIA  HIGH  SCHOOL  SYM¬ 
PHONY.  The  purpose  of  the  sym¬ 
phony  is  to  bring  together  outstand¬ 
ing  musicians  of  the  high  schools  of 
California  to  play  under  a  well 
known  and  outstanding  conductor. 

(Turn  to  Page  36) 


Don  Gill!s  wilt  haar  tho  "World-Pre- 
miar"  of  his  naw  "Symphony  For  Bond 
No.  I"  ployod  by  fho  combined  Na¬ 
tional  Championship  High  School  and 
Legion  Bonds  of  Joliet,  Illinois  on 
January  18.  He  will  greet  many  visit¬ 
ing  band  directors  who  are  expected 
to  attend  this  history  making  concert. 

Don  Gillis  ** Symphony  No.  1 
For  Band^^  to  be  Premiered 
At  Joliet,  111.  Jan.  18 


The  long  awaited  “Symphony  No.  1 
for  Band”  by  the  brilliant  young 
contemporary  composer  is  to  receive 
its  “World  Premier”  at  Joliet,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Sunday  afternoon,  January  18th, 
at  2:30  p.m.  in  the  High  School  Audi¬ 
torium. 

The  seventh  consecutive  National 
Championship  American  Legion 
Band,  under  the  direction  of  Achie 
McAllister  (son  of  the  late  A.  R.), 
and  the  National  Championship  High 
School  Band,  under  the  direction  of 
Bruce  Houseknecht,  will  join  instru¬ 
ments  to  render  this  superb  sym¬ 
phony. 

Both  directors  have  asked  the  SM 
to  encourage  Schbol  and  College  Band 
Directors  to  attend  this  concert  and 
to  evaluate  this  number  which  was 
written  exclusively  for  Band.  For 
further  information,  write  direct  to 
Bruce  Houseknecht,  Director  of  the 
Joliet  Township  High  School  Band, 
Joliet,  Illinois. 

The  Educational  Music  Service  of 
New  York  is  a  music  publishing  firm 
that  services  high  school  and  college 
musical  organizations  with  outstand¬ 
ing  and  interesting  arrangements 
which  are  written  expressly  for 
bands.  In  conjunction  with  this  pol¬ 
icy,  Educational  Music  Service  has 
commissioned  four  outstanding  com¬ 
posers  to  write  original  compositions, 
keeping  always  in  mind  the  scope  of 
(Turn  to  Page  36) 
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FIRST  ALL-AMERICAN 
H.  S.  BAND  TO  BE 
AUDITIONED  BY 
CBDNA 


Progress  continues  on  its  speedy 
way  in  the  development  of  the 
“First  All-American  High  School 
Band”  which  is  to  be  featured  in 
Jesse  L.  Lasky’s  great  motion  picture 
epic,  “The  Big  Brass  Band.” 

Following  is  a  personal  letter  to 
every  member  of  the  College  Band 
Directors  National  Association  from 
Clarence  E.  Sawhill,  National  Audi¬ 
tion  Chairman  for  the  ‘Tirst  All- 
American  High  School  Band.” 

PERSONAL  MEMORANDUM 
To:  College  and  Univer¬ 
sity  Band  Directors  of  the 
United  States. 

From:  Clarence  E.  Saw- 
hUl,  Vice  -  Pres.  CBDNA 
Director  of  Bands,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  National  Audition 
Chairman,  in  the  search  for 
the  FIRST  ALL-AMERI¬ 
CAN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BAND. 

Dear  Colleagues: 

Mr.  Jesse  L.  Lasky,  Pioneer  Motion 
Picture  Producer,  appeared  last 
March  before  the  CBDNA  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  explain  in  some  detail  his 
plans  for  creating  the  FIRST  ALL- 
AMERICAN  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND 
which  will  be  featured  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  Jesse  L.  Lasky  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Technicolor  Production  THE 
BIG  BRASS  BAND.  Mr.  Lasky’s  re¬ 
quest  for  endorsement  was  enthusi¬ 
astically  granted  and  reported  in  Mr. 
R.  Bruce  Jones’  CBDNA  Bulletin. 
Endorsement  was  likewise  given  by 
the  Music  Ekiucators  National  Con¬ 
ference  and  the  American  Bandmas¬ 
ters  Association  for  the  Nationwide 
search  for  top  talent  to  fill  the  110 
chairs  of  the  FIRST  ALL-AMERI¬ 
CAN  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND,  which 
I  have  been  asked  to  rehearse  and 
conduct.  ‘ 

College  and  University  Band  Di¬ 
rectors  have  the  opportunity  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  Preliminary  Auditions  in 
the  search  for  talent,  as  Honorary 
Audition  Chairmen. 

Enclosed  is  a  mimeographed  draft 
of  the  Brochure  and  Application 
Blank  which  will  soon  be  mailed  in 
quantity  to  every  secondary  school 
and  music  store  in  the  United  States. 
Their  contents  will  reveal  the  great 
care  and  thoroughness  of  the  Plan  of 
Organization  of  the  FIRST  ALL- 
AMERICAN  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND. 
Young  American  instrumental  music 
talent  is  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
great  significance.  Furthermore,  the 
scenario  of  THE  BIG  BRASS  BAND 
will  reveal  to  millions  throughout 
(Turn  to  Page  36) 


A  UNIFYING  FORCE 
Richard  Haliburton  has  outlined  a 
“Royal  Road  to  Romance”  that  few 
can  follow.  The  road  to  musical 
achievement  and  personal  satisfac¬ 
tion,  however,  can  be  traveled  and 
the  goal  reached  if  certain  ideals  and 
objectives  are  kept  in  constant  view. 
The  Modern  Music  Masters  Society 
offers  music  educators  new  ap¬ 
proaches  to  student  motivation.  A 
Junior  or  Senior  3-M  chapter  at  your 
school  will  also  serve  as  a  unifying 
force  between  the  various  musical 
organization,  an  aim  of  all  music 
teachers. 

EL  DORADO  SETS  COALS 
The  chapter  at  El  Dorado,  Placer- 
ville,  California  has  set  up  two 
worthy  goals  for  the  year:  to  finance 
a  member’s  attendance  at  a  summer 
music  camp;  and  to  print  a  monthly 
newsletter,  covering  all  the  activities 
of  the  music  department.  The  latter 
publication  is  to  be  distributed  to  the 
entire  student  body  as  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  effort,  according  to  Earl  K. 
McDowell,  sponsor.  Forty  apprentice 
members  and  Mr.  McDowell  were 
initiated  recently.  Members  of  the 
junior  band  will  be  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  chapter  this 
spring. 

NEW  CHAPTER  IN  MICHIGAN 
The  most  recent  senior  3-M  chap¬ 
ter  to  be  established  is  the  one  at  St. 
Joseph  High  School,  Escanaba, 
Michigan.  Sister  Mary  Cedella  is  the 
sponsor.  The  chapter  at  Mt.  Ayr, 
Indiana  recently  initiated  thirteen  in 
the  Junior  and  fourteen  in  the  Senior 
division.  Sylvester  E.  Amsler  spon¬ 
sors  both  divisions.  St.  Vincent  at 
Akron,  Ohio  initiated  31  members 
including  Sister  Mary  Aloysius,  O.P., 
sponsor. 

HOLDS  SECOND  INITIATION 
The  3-M  chapter  at  Asheboro, 
North  Carolina  has  held  its  second 
initiation,  taking  in  seven  more 
members.  Early  this  fall,  eighteen 
high  school  musicians  were  initiated. 
New  chapter  officers  include  Martha 
Thomas,  president;  Ray  Hayworth, 
vice-president;  Nancy  Gamer,  sec¬ 
retary;  Robert  Cooke,  treasurer;  and 
Booker  Dalton,  historian.  Their  next 
meeting  will  be  a  social  one  at  a 
cabin  in  the  mountains  owned  by 
one  of  the  members.  The  South  Lake 
High  School  chapter  at  St.  Claire 
Shores,  announces  the  election  of  the 
following  officers:  Dwight  King, 


president;  Gloria  Schoenradt,  vice- 
president;  Judy  De  Claire,  secretary; 
Virgil  Long,  treasurer;  and  Thelma 
Johnson,  historian. 

FLORIDA  CHAPTERS  ACTIVE 

On  December  12,  twenty-four 
members  were  initiated  into  the 
Jackson  High  School  chapter  (Miami, 
Florida),  according  to  Jo  Ann  Tay¬ 
lor,  treasurer.  At  Hungerford  High 
School  (Winter  Park,  Florida)  four¬ 
teen  members,  including  three  spon¬ 
sors,  were  recently  initiated.  The 
Maine  Township  High  School  chap¬ 
ter  in  Park  Ridge,  Illinois  presented 
keys  to  twenty-five  new  members 
on  December  15.  Robert  D.  Kuite, 
band  director,  is  the  sponsor  this 
year.  Richard  Downs,  faculty  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  chapter  at  Fostoria,  Ohio 
reports  the  initiation  of  twenty-four 
new  members. 

BAND  AND  GLEE  CLUB  SHARE 

Bonnie  Skinner,  senior  band  mem¬ 
ber  at  Salmon,  Idaho,  has  been 
elected  president  of  Salmon  High 
School’s  3-M  chapter.  Zenas  Hart- 
vigson,  vice-president,  and  Shirley 
Gutzman,  secretary,  are  also  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  school’s  band.  Leanne 
Morrison,  treasurer,  and  Sharon  Noh, 
historian,  are  the  other  two  officers 
elected  at  the  December  meeting. 
The  latter  two  are  members  of  the 
Girls  Glee  Club.  A  large  group  of 
parents  witnessed  the  December  ini¬ 
tiation. 

CAL1F.-1LL..IA.  CHAPTERS  ACTIVE 

Elgin  Senior  High  School  (Elgin, 
Illinois)  recently  initiated  twenty 
new  members,  including  three  fac¬ 
ulty  sponsors.  E.  Arthur  Hill  is  the 
head  sponsor.  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion  School  at  Cherokee,  Iowa  initi¬ 
ated  seven  students  and  three  faculty 
members.  The  El  Dorado  chapter 
(Placerville,  California)  has  elected 
the  following  officers:  Leo  Warren, 
president;  Barbara  Kammerer,  vice- 
president;  Carol  McCarthy,  secre¬ 
tary;  Jill  Carter,  treasurer;  and 
Ellene  Willard,  historian. 

INFORMATION  AVAILABLE 

Music  educators  desiring  copies  of 
the  Society’s  constitution,  charter 
application  blanks,  or  other  inform¬ 
ative  material  dealing  with  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Senior  or  Junior  chap¬ 
ters  at  their  schools,  should  send  all 
requests  to  Alexander  M.  Harley, 
national  president.  Modern  Music 
Masters,  P.O.  Box  347,  Park  Ridge. 
Illinois. 
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MORE  ON 
FLAG  SWINGING 

■y  Mo/er  loetfc*, 

NIT4  State  Ceaiisalor 
State  of  ll/ieolt 

Last  month  we  discussed  the  his¬ 
tory  of  flag  swinging.  This  month 
let’s  look  into  how  a  flag  is  used  and 
what  they  look  like.  DESCRIPTION 
OF  A  FLAG:  The  swing  flag  is  a 
square  and  is  mounted  on  a  staff  with 
a  short  grip.  The  flag  is  made  of  light 
weight  China  silk.  The  size  recom¬ 
mended  for  an  average  individual  is 
39  inches  square.  The  weight  and 
texture  of  the  silk  used  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Some  China  silk 
is  too  light  in  weight  and  therefore 
will  not  stand  the  strain.  A  medium 
weight  China  silk  is  best.  Experi¬ 
ments  with  other  silks  have  not  been 
successful. 

The  flag  is  mounted  on  a  staff  with 
a  grip  ten  inches  long.  The  shaft  is 
weighted  so  that  the  balance  with 
the  flag  mounted  is  at  a  point  one- 
third  the  distance  from  the  grip  end 
of  the  shaft.  A  rubber  grip  with  a 
ball  end  gives  greater  security  to  the 
flag  swinger  for  throws  and  catches. 

Design,  letters  or  monograms 
which  are  sewn  on  the  flag  itself 
should  not  add  to  the  weight  of -the 
flag.  Designs  or  monograms  should 
not  be  sewn  on  both  sides,  but  rather 
sewn  on  one  side,  and  that  part  of 
the  flag  covered  by  the  monogram 
be  cut  out  of  the  flag  so  that  the 
monogram  will  also  appear  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  flag.  The  point 
here  is  not  so  much  to  show  the 
monogram  in  reverse  but  to  keep  the 
flag  a  single  thickness  of  the  silk  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  extra 
weight. 

How  Utod 

Flag  swinging  may  be  used  for  solo 
exhibitions  or  combined  unisional 
drills  by  groups.  The  Swiss  herdemen 
practiced  flag  swinging  as  an  exer¬ 
cise.  It  is  a  splendid  exercise  and 
when  done  properly,  flag  swinging 
develops  body  grace. 

Flag  swinging  is  also  recommended 
for  group  performance.  Teachers  of 
physical  education  might  well  teach 
this  art  to  their  students.  Public 
demonstrations  at  gymnastic  exhibi¬ 
tions  are  very  colorful. 


Send  the  Pictures 
of  Your  Drum  Majors 
and  Twirling  Corps 


to  the  SM  Editor 


Norman  Cridor  k  th«  crack  twirler 
from  SfanUy,  Now  Mexico. 


NEW  MEXICO 
STATE  CHAMPION 


On  January  1,  1953  Norman  Crider, 
a  fourteen-year-old  Sophomore  from 
Stanley,  New  Mexico,  takes  his  place 
as  1953  State  Champion  Baton 
Twirler.  When  Norman  was  six  years 
old  he  was  very  busy  promoting  and 
directing  plays  and  dances  among 
the  neighborhood  children  in  the 
neighborhood  garages.  He  designed 
all  the  costumes  too.  At  the  age  of 
1 1  he  took  up  twirling  at  home  and 
when  he  was  in  the  eighth  grade  the 
high  school  band  director  turned  the 
majorettes  over  to  him  for  training. 
In  January  of  that  year  he  attended 
the  first  twirling  contest  to  be  held 
in  New  Mexico  and  won  the  third 
place  medal  in  the  Junior  Boys’  Divi¬ 
sion.  He  practiced  at  home  all  that 
summer  and  performed  at  public 
entertainments.  That  fall,  a  freshman 
in  high  school,  he  was  again  put  in 
charge  of  the  majorettes  at  the  North¬ 
ern  New  Mexico  Normal  School.  That 
year,  1951,  he  won  first  place  in  the 
Junior  Boys’  Division  and  fourth 
high-score  twirler  in  the  state.  He 
and  his  majorettes  were  asked  to 
perform  at  many  entertainments  such 
as  ball  games,  banquets,  carnivals, 
benefits,  etc.  He  performed  solo  with 
his  lighted  and  fire  batons. 

When  State  Fair  time  came  again 
in  1952  Norman  was  determined  to 
win  first  place.  He  won  first  place 
again  in  the  open  boys  division  and 
first  high-score  trophy  in  the  state. 
He  now  has  his  eye  on  the  National 
Baton  Twirling  Contest  in  Chicago 
(Turn  to  Page  51) 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 
FROM 

ACROSS  THE  NATION 

LOUISIANA — Flash — Plans  are  in 
making  for  a  first  annual  state 
championship  twirling  meet  under 
NBTA  sanction.  Those  interested 
should  contact  M.  P.  Villere,  1310 
Canal  St.,  New  Orleans. 

WISCONSIN— July  25th  has  been 
set  as  date  for  the  1953  Wisconsin 
Spectacle  of  Music  Pageant.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Twirling  Jamboree  summer 
twirling  camp  will  be  held  from  July 
22nd  through  the  25th. 

NEW  YORK — Irene  Sinchaski, 
Binghamton,  last  month  won  the 
New  York  senior  twirling  title  at  the 
state  NBTA  tourney  held  in  White 
Plains.  Eunice  Mellott  last  year’s 
winner,  placed  second. 

CONNECTICUT— John  T.  Totilas, 
Stamford,  national  counselor — NBTA, 
has  resumed  his  twirling  activities 
after  a  brief  illness.  Mr.  Totilas  re¬ 
lates  that  a  number  of  new  NBTA 
benefits  will  be  provided  to  members 
during  the  coming  year. 

OHIO — Bob  Dawson,  NBTA  Nat. 
Vice-Counselor,  has  reported  that  the 
National  Twirling  Judges  Ass’n.  will 
be  in  active  operation  within  another 
month.  Persons  wishing  to  become 
certified,  recognized  twirling  judges 
should  send  their  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  to  Mr.  Dawson,  1002  Huff¬ 
man,  Dayton. 

ILLINOIS — On  January  10th  a 
large  open  Class  “A”  NBTA  twirling 
contest  will  be  held  in  libertyville, 
Illinois,  honoring  the  return  of 
Eugene  Shea,  Wadsworth,  who  has 
just  returned  from  Korea.  Eugene  is 
one  of  the  nation’s  top  twirlers.  For 
information  on  this  contest  write: 
Eugent  Shea,  Wadsworth,  Ill. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA — Aberdeen  has 
been  named  as  site  for  the  2nd  an¬ 
nual  So.  Dak.  State  Championship 
Baton  Twirling  Contest.  Winners  will 
receive  an  expense  paid  trip  to  the 
National  at  St.  Paul.  Those  interested 
may  contact:  Pres.  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Aberdeen.  Date  for 
the  contest  is  January  17th. 

TEXAS — Corpus  Christi  will  be  the 
site  for  a  Class  “B”  twirling  contest 
within  the  weeks  to  come.  Write: 
O.  K.  Anderson,  1141  Van  Loan, 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 
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Baton  Twirling 


MEET  YOUR  WORLD'S 
TWO  BATON  CHAMPION 

f  y  iddl*  Socks, 

I.I.T.F.  Advhor 

Blending  with  the  reflections  of 
the  beautiful  Ohio,  passersby  can 
often  see  Charlotte  Ann  Monroe,  the 
World’s  Two  Baton  Junior  Champion, 
going  through  her  long  and  strenuous 
daily  work-outs. 

The  World’s  Champ,  at  an  early 
age,  took  to  twirling  like  a  flsh  takes 
to  water.  Performing  as  a  mascot 
for  a  number  of  years  for  the  Ravens- 
wood  High  School  Band,  Charlotte 
Ann  soon  perfected  her  strutting  and 
leading  ability,  which  entitled  her 
to  become  head  majorette  for  the  high 
school  band,  even  though  Charlotte 
Ann  was  still  in  grade  school. 

Prior  to  winning  the  highest  title 
in  the  twirling  realm,  Charlotte  Ann 
went  undefeated  through  local,  state, 
and  national  competition. 

Appearing  on  television  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  regular  occurrence  for  the 
World’s  Champion.  Her  last  nation¬ 
wide  appearance  was  on  Candy  Car¬ 
nival  in  which  Charlotte  Ann 
displayed  her  excellent  two-baton 
ability,  which  won  her  the  world’s 
top  title  last  summer. 

Charlotte  Ann,  daughter  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Monroe,  is  presently  Com¬ 
mander  of  I.B.T.F.  Chapter  204.  The 
World’s  Champ  received  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  Award  in  1950. 

We  are  all  looking  forward  to  the 
1953  Official  World’s  Baton  Cham¬ 
pionship  to  see  Miss  Monroe  in  action 
once  again. 

For  the  Drum  Majors,  Majorettes, 
and  twirlers  who  wish  to  be  placed 
on  the  1953  WORLD’S  BATON 
CHAMPIONSHIP  and  WORLD’S 
BEAUTIFUL  MAJORETTE  CON- 
’TEST  mailing  list,  send  your  name, 
address  and  age  to  Mr.  Eddie  Sacks, 
General  Chairman,  P.O.  Box  608, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Jha  Jwbdinq. 
(jJohkbhop 

fy  Floyd  2arbeck 
Twirflog  Oroai  Major, 

U.  o#  Mick. 


Sand  all  quartloni  diracf  to  Floyd 
Zarbock,  707  Oxford,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michioan. 


Ever  since  the  existence  of  man, 
competition  of  some  nature  has  ex¬ 
isted.  The  practice  of  competing  took 
the  form  of  contests  and  usually  had 
an  official,  who  decided  what  the 
outcome  was  to  be.  When  a  new  art 
or  sport  is  developed,  competition 
does  not  exist  but  as  more  and  more 
people  become  interested  in  the  art, 
competition  increases,  and  contests 
are  the  by-product  of  the  competi¬ 
tion.  At  present  many  contests  are 
held  for  baton  twirling  people  and 
so  we  feel  that  everyone  should  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  contests.  There  are  many 
aspects  of  contests  and  the  first  one 
to  be  discussed  will  be  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  contest. 

’There  are  many  factors  that  go  to 
make  a  well  organized  contest.  First: 
The  contest  should  be  conceived  far 
enough  in  advance  so  that  sufficient 
time  can  be  devoted  to  details  of  the 
contest.  Second:  All  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  rules  of  the  contest  such 
as  awards,  run  off  time,  and  site  of 
contest,  should  be  included  on  a 
typed  sheet  for  distribution  to  all 
who  may  be  concerned.  Third:  The 
judges  should  be  hired  far  enough  in  j 
advance  to  insure  the  contest  holders 
against  the  possibility  of  not  having 
any  judges.  Fourth:  Be  sure  and  have 
enough  clerks  and  other  help  that 
may  be  needed  on  the  day  (or  days) 
of  the  contest.  If  a  public  address 
system  is  needed  be  sure  and  have 
an  adequate  one  available.  A  record, 
player  is  a  must  for  any  contests,  un¬ 
less  a  band  is  available.  Remember 
that  the  contest  will  be  only  as  good 
as  you,  the  perpetrator  and  contest¬ 
ant,  make  it. 

The  attitude  of  the  contestant  and 
quite  often  the  parents  is  no  small 
item  in  the  contest  of  today.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  the  objective  of  the  con¬ 
test  is  remembered,  less  ill  feeling 
would  be  present,  better  sportsman¬ 
ship  would  evolve  and  contest  would 
continue  to  be  beneficial.  Keep  in 
mind  that  a  contest  theoretically  is 
in  the  art  of  twirling,  an  assemblage 
of  twirlers,  who  are  competing,  one 
against  the  other  or  ensemble  against 
ensemble,  to  determine  who  is  the 
most  proficient  at  the  time  the  con¬ 
test  is.  held,  and  that  adjudicators 


have  been  selected  to  choose  the  most 
proficient.  Go  to  contests  with  an  open 
mind  and  if  you  have  a  legitimate 
complaint  of  some  nature,  tell  it  to 
the  person  who  is  running  the  contest 
and  he  will  straighten  you  out,  either 
by  answering  your  problem  himself 
or  by  referring  you  to  some  one  who 
can  help  you.  Do  not  be  the  one  who 
starts  or  spreads  malicious  rumors. 
When  the  contest  is  completed  it  is 
history  and  if  the  decision  of  the 
judges  is  final,  nothing  you  do  as  a 
contestant,  onlooker,  or  parent  will 
change  the  results. 

Another  phase  of  contests  is 
awards.  Usually  awards  take  the 
form  of  medals,  trophies,  money, 
scholarships,  or  some  other  material 
item,  e.g.,  batons,  uniforms,  or  boots. 
All  of  the  above  are  good  awards  but 
they  should  be  secondary  for  the 
winner.  The  primary  award  should 
be  within  the  contestant  himself  in 
the  spirit  of  pride.  Everyone  should 
be  proud  but  not  to  the  extent  that 
one  becomes  conceited. 

Contests  should  be  adjudicated  by 
only  qualified  judges.  So  often  un¬ 
qualified  judges  are  used  and  this 
situation  usually  produces  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  results.  A  judge  should  have 
a  good  twirling  background  and  it  is 
very  helpful  if  the  judge  is  a  former 
twirler  and  of  a  high  caliber. 

No  one  can  tell  you  which  contest 
to  attend.  We  are  sure  that  if  you 
familiarize  yourself  with  a  contest 
you  should  be  able  to  decide  and  be 
your  own  judge. 

In  summary  we  would  like  to  urge 
all  perpetrators  of  twirling  contests 
to  hold  good  contests  so  as  not  to 
cause  contests  to  be  eliminated,  and 
to  encourage  contestants  to  be  liberal 
minded  at  all  times. 

Several  of  our  readers  have  re¬ 
quested  that  we  write  an  article  con¬ 
cerning  the  “routine”  and  also  on 
how  a  twirler  can  correct  “jerkiness” 
in  his  twirling,  therefore  in  our  next 
•TWIRLING  WORKSHOP"  we  will 
discuss  the  above  problem. 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  you  all  for  your  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  and  for  sending  in  your 
problems.  Kindly  continue  to  make 
this  your  workshop  by  continuing  to 
send  in  your  questions  and  solutions 
pertaining  to  your  problems  and  to 
the  problems  we  discuss. 
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BatoB  Twirling 


Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be  a  Champ.  We*ll  Show  You  How 


A  MONTHLY  FEATURE 

■y  Doi  Sarf»ll 


Illtulratiotis  reproduced  through  tpectdl  permiiston 
0/  W.  F.  L.  Drum  Co..  Chicugo,  Illinois. 


Swings  and  jumps  add  flash  to  any 
routine.  To  capture  maximum  flash- 
effect  of  a  swing  the  baton  should  be 
held  at  its  ferrule  and  when  the  ac¬ 
tual  swing  is  made  the  performer 
should  gain  the  motion  through  his 
wrist-moving  the  over-all  arm  as 
little  as  possible. 

Although  there  are  countless  hun¬ 
dreds  of  swings,  jumps  and  combina¬ 
tion  swing- jumps,  there  is  one 
movement  that  has  been  used  by  top 
twirlers  during  the  past  few  years 
of  which  a  number  of  variations 
stem,  once  the  movement  has  been 
fully  mastered.  It  could  be  termed 
the  “Loop-leg  jump.” 

Loop-Leg  Jump 

Holding  the  baton  by  the  ferrule 
in  your  right  hand,  start  the  move¬ 
ment  by  raising  your  right  leg  to  the 
front  while  swinging  baton  down 


Nation's  Top  Twirlers 
to  Vie  for  National  Title, 
February  First 

ly  lob  Oowtoo, 

Hat.  VIco-CooMSolor,  NBTJl 

On  February  1st,  1953,  champion 
majorettes  from  all  areas  of  the 
United  States  will  again  gather  in 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  to  take  part  in 
the  largest  and  most  colorful  baton 
twirling  contest  held — THE  NA¬ 
TIONAL  MAJORETTE  CONTEST. 

With  $1,000.00  in  cash  awards,  the 
contest  is  open  to  any  majorette  re¬ 
siding  in  a  state  which  did  not  have 
an  official  NBTA  state-champ- 


back  of  the  right  leg.  When  the  baton 
reaches  this  between-legs  position, 
make  a  loop  with  the  ball  leading 
from  left  to  right  (illustration  No.  1). 
As  the  ball  completes  its  loop  drop 
your  right  leg,  allowing  left  leg  to 
raise  as  shown  in  ILLUSTRATION 
(2). 

Body  movements  should  employ 
the  maximum  of  grace  while  baton 
is  swung  with  as  much  speed  as  can 
be  attained  without  sacrafleing  grace¬ 
fulness  and  smoothness. 

Voriatloa 

Probably  the  most  flashy  variation 
of  the  “Loop-leg  jump”  is  when  the 
performer  with  run  forward  one  or 
two  steps  just  before  the  jump  is  ex¬ 
ecuted.  Moving  forward  first  on  his 
left  foot,  then  his  right,  the  per¬ 
former  should  leap  into  the  air — 
executing  the  full  movement  while 
both  feet  are  off  the  ground. 


ionship  contest.  In  states  which  had 
official  eliminations — only  those  ma¬ 
jorettes  who  were  placed  1st,  2nd, 
3rd,  4th  and  5th  in  the  junior  and 
senior  age  groups  are  eligible  to 
attend.  In  most  cases,  those  playing 
first  in  their  respective  state  contests 
are  receiving  expense  paid  trips  to 
the  NATIONAL  tourney. 

The  NATIONAL,  a  featured  at¬ 
traction  of  the  fabulous  St.  Paul 
Winter  Carnival,  is  a  Class  “AAA” 
contest.  Majorettes  planning  to  at¬ 
tend  are  urged  to  make  an  early 
entry. 

General  laformatloa 

1.  Deadline  for  entries  is  Thurs¬ 
day,  January  22,  1953.  All  entries 


must  be  in  the  office  of  Leonard  C. 
Seamer,  Contest  chairman.  Court 
House,  St.  Paul  2,  Minn.,  not  later 
than  Thursday,  Jan.  22.  No  entry 
fee  is  required. 

DATE  OF  CONTEST— This  year 
the  preliminary  and  final  contests 
will  be  held  on  the  same  day — Feb¬ 
ruary  1st,  1953. 

SUNDAY — Only  the  six  contest¬ 
ants  having  the  highest  scores  plus 
any  ties  for  sixth  place  in  the  junior 
and  senior  divisions  are  eligible  to 
compete  in  the  finals.  The  junior  di¬ 
vision  will  be  in  reverse  order  to  the 
placing  of  contestants  in  the  elimina¬ 
tions,  followed  immediately  by  the 
senior  division  in  the  same  order. 

MONDAY  MORNING  —  Breakfast 
honoring  the  national  champions. 
Contestants  are  cordially  invited  to 
be  the  guests  of  the  St.  Paul  Winter 
Carnival  to  honor  the  junior  and 
senior  champions  at  a  breakast 
Monday  morning  at  10:00  a.m.  in 
the  Terrace  Room  of  the  Lowry 
Hotel. 

TUESDAY  NIGHT— Newly 
crowned  National  Majorette  Cham¬ 
pions  will  present  a  command  per¬ 
formance  before  King  Boreas  during 
the  colorful  Coronation  of  the  Queen 
of  Snows  pageant. 

2.  Where  will  contest  be  held? 
Both  the  preliminary  and  final  con¬ 
tests  will  be  held  in  the  Arena  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  St.  Paul  Municipal  Audi¬ 
torium. 

3.  Where  to  stay?  The  Hotel 
Lowry,  4th  and  Wabasha  Streets,  will 
serve  as  official  headquarters  for  the 
contest.  Contestants  are  urged  to 
make  reservations  early. 

Coatmst  Rulas  and  Ragulotioas 

1.  WHO  MAY  COMPETE?  Any 
and  all  majorettes  residing  in  a  state 
which  did  not  have  an  official  NBTA 
preliminary  contest  may  attend  and 
compete.  In  states  which  had  offi¬ 
cial  state  contests  only  the  majorettes 
placing  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th  and  5th  in 
the  junior  age  group,  and  majorettes 
placing  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th  and  5th  in 
the  senior  age  group  may  attend  the 
NATIONAL 

2.  AGE  GROUPS:  Junior — for  ma¬ 
jorettes  10  years  up  to  and  including 
14  years  of  age. 

Senior — for  majorettes  15  years  of 
age  and  over. 

3.  SCORE  SHEETS— The  Official 
NBTA  score  sheet  will  be  used  by  all 
judges.  Contestants  will  be  judged  on 
the  following  basis: 

30  pts. — Variety  and  Difficulty  of 
Movements. 

10  pts. — Speed. 

10  pts. — Smoothness. 

20  pts. — Precision. 

30  pts. — Presentation  and  Grace  of 
Execution. 

4.  TIME  LIMIT — A  3-minute  time 
stay  at  this  hotel,  which  is  located 

(Turn  to  Page  S3) 
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designed  specifically 
to  be  the  “perfect” 
student  clarinet 


...yet  so  responsive 
it  is  the  choice 
of  many  “pros” 

Big  favorite  with  music  supervisors  from 
coast  to  coast . . .  Fontaine  offers  a  remarkable 
combination  of  qualities  in  one  Clarinet — 
the  easy  response,  the  flawless  intonation 
demanded  by  professional 
musicians — along  with  the 
big,  full,  rich  tone,  the  sure, 
smooth  easy  playing  action 
so  encouraging  to  students. 
And  all  this  at  the  really 
worthwhile  saving  that 
practical,  sturdy  Grenadilla 
or  Ebonite  make  possible! 
No  wonder  so  many  schools 
are  satisfying  the  ever- 
grotving  student  desire  for 
Clariitets  with  Fontaines. 
Mail  the  coupon  now  for 
further  details  on  the 
Boehm  System  A.  Fontaine 
Claritteu  —  yours  without 
obligation,  of  course. 


A.  FONTAINE  M  CUHNETS  from 
Fronco,  traditional  land  of  fino 
Clorinol  niakari...ln  dtock-proof, 
crock-proof,  poliitiod  Ebonito  . . . 
or  woH  -  Mloctod,  oil  •  tooionod. 
Ana  evolily  Cronodilla  wood  . . . 
Footvnng:  StobSixod  koy  posts. 
Strong  nickol-tihror  keys.  D^xo 
plush-linad.  Fronch  stylo  case. 


TkeFRED.GRET$CHMfg.Co. 

Musical  Instrument  Makers 
Since  1883 


tin  FRED.  fiinSCN  Mff.  C«.  DnpLSMISI 
•0  Rrudway,  BrNklyi  11,  N.  Y. 

Please  rtuh  more  interesting  free  fKts 
about  the  inexpensive  A.  Fontaine 
Ebonite  or  Grenadilla  Clarinets. 
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Tfce  Clarinet  Ckromatlc  Scale 

a.  intonation 

b.  fingerings 

c.  characteristics 

Many  directors  have  experienced 
with  some  dismay  the  uneveness  of 
the  clarinet  scale.  They  have  found 
some  notes  to  be  bright,  others  dull, 
some  sharp,  and  others  flat.  By  de¬ 
scribing  the  peculiarities  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  notes  and  offering  suggestions  to 
remedy  intonation  problems  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  is  intended  to  aid  the 
busy  director. 

Many  high  school  players  have  a 
tendency  to  sound  very  dull  on  the 
low  tones  (Example  1).  In  many 
cases  this  may  be  the  result  of  reeds 
that  are  too  stiff,  improperly  placed 
pads,  faulty  embouchures,  or  any 
combination  of  the  afore  mentioned. 
Low  “e”  often  sounds  like  a  fog  horn 
even  with  good  players.  Certainly  the 
reed  must  be  just  right — not  too  stiff. 
Directors  have  also  complained  about 
the  flatness  of  the  note.  Besides  a 
proper  reed  and  Arm  bite  some  clari¬ 
net  players  have  recommended  cut¬ 
ting  off  part  of  the  bell  to  raise  the 
tone.  I  would  caution  this  practice 
among  high  school  players.  Unless 
the  intonation  fault  is  quite  disturb¬ 
ing  such  action  would  be  taken.  In 
order  to  facilitate  cross  fingerings, 
both  the  right  hand  and  left  hand 
versions  of  low  “e”  must  be  known. 

As  with  low  “e”  (Example  2) 
proper  pad  alignment,  reed  and  em¬ 
bouchures  will  relieve  most  of  the 
dullness.  Both  fingerings  must  be 
known.  For  instance  the  passage 
“low  F  to  Ab”  (Example  3)  would 
require  the  left  haHd  “f.” 

Tliis  may  be  a  sharp  tone  (Ex¬ 
ample  4).  It  can  be  flattened  by  the 
use  of  a  flexible  lip;  another  way  is 
to  press  the  right  or  left  hand  “ff” 
fingerings  not  all  the  way  down. 
Both  fingerings  must  be  equally 
usable.  The  passage  “low  FS  to  GS 
(Example  5)  would  ask  for  the  left 
hand  “ff.” 

Low  G  and  G8  (Example  6).  Usu¬ 
ally  these  are  good  clarinet  tones.  If 
sharp  especially  in  sustained  pass¬ 
ages  they  may  be  “lipped.” 

Low  A  (Example  7).  This  note 
is  often  sharp.  Lipping  can  always 
help.  Pressing  either  of  the  low  ff 
keys  will  flatten  while  using  the  low 
gf  key  will  raise  it. 

Low  Bb  (Example  8).  This  is  an¬ 
other  go(^  tone.  Generally  speaking 
students  do  not  have  intonation 
problems  on  this  tone. 

There  are  two  common  fingerings 
for  low  B  natursd,  (Example  9).  The 


Sond  all  quottiont  diroct  to  Dovid  Kaplan,  ^ 
Diroctor  of  Music,  Roynolds  Community  ! 
High  School,  Roynolds,  Illinois.  I 


first,  three  fingers  left  hand  and  sec¬ 
ond  finger  right  hand  is  inclined  to 
be  sharp.  Besides  lipping  one  might 
add  the  third  finger  right  hand  (that 
is,  the  normal  fourth  finger  of  the 
right  hand)  plus  the  low  gf  key.  The 
second  fingering  for  this  note  uses 
three  fingers  left  hand,  first  finger  and 
forked  key  right.  In  a  trill  or  chro¬ 
matic  passage  it  should  be  used  for 
Bb  to  By  (Example  10).  It  is  also 
better  in  tune;  both  fingerings  have 
good  quality. 

C  (Example  11).  Like  Bb  this  is 
a  good  tone. 

Cf  (Example  12)  though  the  in¬ 
tonation  may  not  be  a  problem  di¬ 
rectors  may  find  the  qusdity  a  bit 
dull.  Like  the  “throat  tones”  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  listen  carefully  and  prac¬ 
tice  discriminantly  to  obtain  the  good 
quality. 

Low  D  (Example  13)  is  a  strong, 
healthy,  vibrant  tone;  one  with  little 
of  an  intonation  problem. 

For  Df  (Example  14),  there  are 
several  fingerings  for  this  note.  One 
employs  two  fingers  left  hand  and 
first  side  key  right  hand.  It  is  of  good 
intonation  and  quality  and  is  useful 
in  the  trill  low  D  to  Eb  (Example  15). 
Another  fingering  employs  two  fin¬ 
gers  left  hand  and  the  third  on  the 
fork.  It  is  also  of  good  quality  and 
intonation.  Some  clarinetists  prefer 
this  version  in  chromatics;  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  really  a  matter  of  personal 
preference.  The  fingering  could  also 
be  used  for  the  trill  although  the  left 
hand  trill  finger  in  this  case  might  be 
much  more  awkward  than  the  right 
side  key  trill.  I  see  no  reason,  how¬ 
ever,  why  this  trill  should  not  be 
cultivated.  In  scalewise  passages 
both  fingerings  could  be  most  pro¬ 
fitably  employed.  Though  the  first 


“Cbda," 

EBONITE  CLARINET 
Ouaraaf— d— $118.00 

Complete  with 
8-Piece  Plush-Lined  Case 


fa  SaHsty  tvery  Quality 
and  Prka  Dustmmd 

usauufactueud  hy 

W.  R.  YERKE.  lac. 
MiteliNlI  iNdloNa 
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angering  is  probably  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  amohg  high  school  clarinetists, 
the  second  should  be  practiced  thor¬ 
oughly.  A  third  fingering,  first  finger 
of  each  hand  is  sharp  on  many  clari¬ 
nets  but  is  very  useful  on  such 
diordal  passages  as  low  G  to  Bb  to 
Eb  to  Middle  G  (Example  16). 

In  such  a  fast  passage  as  a  b- 
major  chord:  (Example  17),  one 
might  try  first  finger  left  hand  and 
fecond  finger  right;  though  useful  in 
such  a  passage  it  is  usually  out  of 
tune — sharp. 

When  using  E  first  line  to  F  first 
space,  you  will  find  ♦hese  are  usu¬ 
ally  good  tones,  both  in  intonation 
and  quality  (Example  18).  (To  be 
continued) 

fosketbofl  Season 

Several  issues  back  I  warned 
against  premature  use  of  beginning 
clarinet  players  at  football  games. 
Students  who  began  their  lessons 
last  August  or  September  would 
hardly  be  in  a  position  to  march  and 
play  at  football  games.  Certainly  the 
embouchure  would  have  suffered. 
Now,  however,  during  basketball 
season,  directors  might  logically  per¬ 
mit  their  6  month  to  1-year  students 
to  play  at  the  games.  Since  the  bands 
do  not  march  (for  the  most  part) 
the  young  student  will  not  injure  his 
embouchure,  provided  he  is  warned 
by  the  director  not  to  overblow  or 
otherwise  take  part  in  the  mass  hys¬ 
teria  that  grips  so  many  games.  The 
young  students  will  get  a  kick  out 
of  participating  in  the  game,  even 
if  all  they  can  play  is  one  or  two 
simple  marches.  Students  also  can 
get  some  experience  in  playing  be¬ 
fore  people. 

LHtratara  aad  Motarlols  for  Clorlaat 
Advanced  Matarlofs 

Twenty  Grand  Studies  from  Rode- 
edited  by  Bettoney.  Cundy  Bettcmey. 

Purpose:  Advanced  studies  for 
tongue,  fingers,  etc. 

I  have  always  liked  these  studies. 
Interesting  to  play  they  also  are  of 
much  value  to  the  student.  Some  of 
the  studies  have  slow  introductory- 
like  passages  before  the  main  tech¬ 
nical  part.  Here  tone  and  phrasing 
may  be  displayed.  Number  2  is  a  6/8 
tonguing  etude  throughout  the  reg¬ 
isters,  while  number  3  asks  for  solid 
finger  technique.  Number  6  is  an 
octave  study,  number  8  for  the  fin¬ 
gers,  and  numbers  16  and  19  for  the 
tongue.  This  is  sound  advanced  ma¬ 
terial  but  not  of  the  extreme  difficult 
class.  Capable,  serious  high  school 
students  could  benefit  much  from 
this  work. 

12  Caprices — by  J.  B.  Gambaro. 
Carl  Fischer. 

Purpose:  Melodious  technical  ad¬ 
vanced  level  studies. 

The  Caprices  are,  of  course,  stand¬ 
ard  in  the  repertoire  and  rightly  so. 
These  studies  are  quite  useful;  some 
are  very  tuneful,  others  strictly  tech¬ 
nical.  Number  1,  an  Allegro  4/4, 
offers  much  technical  work  with  its 
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C*-G*  TUNED  RIGHT 
TONED  RIGHT 


One  of  the  traditional  problems  in  clarinet 
manufacture  has  been  the  Cz  -  G-  tone  hole. 
The  middle  ioint  always  interfered  with  its  loca¬ 
tion  and  size. 

The  Holton  Collegiate  Ebonite  Clarinet  has  no  middle  |oint' 
Its  one-piece  body  allows  every  hole  to  be  acoustically  correct 
in  size  and  plocemenl.  C-  and  G-  are  exbctly  in  tune,  and 
their  tone  quality  is  clear  ond  clean  as  the  entire  register. 


NO.  SfS  HOITON 
COILICIATI  laONITI 
ClAIINfT  WITH  ONI 
PliCi  aOOY 


PIANK  HOITON  A  CO. 
33*  N.  CHURCH  ST 
UKHORN,  WISCONSIN 


More  big  advonta'ges 

1.  Stronger  thon  plastic,  looks  ond  sounds  like  wood, 
will  not  crack,  split  or  shrink. 

'7  Solid  nickel  silver  keys.  *  .  . 

3  Quick  to  assemble  ond7put  awqy.  no  ‘  bridge-key  ’ 
trouble,  less  mointenonce  worr/. 

4.  Outstonding  overall  response  and  intonation.  ^ 

Discover  thr*  superiority  of  th«  Holton  Collegiate  Ebon¬ 
ite  Clarinet.  See  your  Holton  deoler. 
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32nd  note  elaboration.  Number  3  u 
an  Andante  preceded  by  a  cadenza 
prelude.  Number  7  is  a  tuneful  6/1 
Allegretto  for  finger  technique.  An 
Adagio,  Number  9,  offers  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  interpretive  playing.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Caprices  constitute  desir¬ 
able  studies  on  the  advanced  level 
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BRILHARJ  REEDS 


Newt  Naggeti 

Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 

Last  June  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Ardeen  J.  Foss,  Director  of  In¬ 
strumental  Music  in  Sioux  Falls.  He 
wrote  that  a  jury  of  clarinet  teachers 
was  being  selected  to  help  formulate 
a  criteria  of  good  practices  in  clarinet 
teaching.  The  questionnaire  which  1 
completed  for  Mr.  Foss  was  quite 
extensive.  It  covered  most  of  the  im¬ 
portant  phases  of  clarinet  teaching 
from  choices  of  methods  to  particular 
fingerings  and  bite  of  embouchure. 
Mr.  Foss  and  the  Sioux  Falls  Schools 
are  to  be  congratulated  in  undertak¬ 
ing  such  a  complete  survey.  I  feel 
that  many  school  systems  could  fol¬ 
low  the  lead  set  by  Mr.  Foss. 

Ceatest  ead  Racitaf  Lliaratsrs 

With  contest  and  festival  time  but 
a  few  months  off,  perhaps  a  few 
suggestions  should  be  offered.  There 
is  a  wonderful  collection  of  literature, 
RECITAL  LITERATURE  (four  vol¬ 
umes)  for  clarinet,  which  is  edited 
by  William  Stubbins  and  obtained 
through  the  publisher,  George  Wahr, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Many  fine 
contest  choices  can  be  found  here 
including  such  numbers  as:  Three 
Pieces  by  Boisdeffre,  which  is  me¬ 
dium  level.  Solo  de  concours  by 
Mouquet,  also  a  good  choice.  1 
strongly  recommend  to  directors  who 
would  like  something  interesting  in 
contest  literature  to  examine  these 
volumes. 
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BRILHART  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CORP. 

BOX  36  HUNTINGTON.  NEW  YORK 


Send  Pictures  of  Your  Orchestra  to  The  SM 


Musical  Taste 
In  the  Lunchroom 

(Starts  on  Page  8) 

continued  next  year  with  emphasis 
on  training  children  to  (1)  listen  to 
the  familiar  music  which  is  already 
appealing  to  them,  and  (2)  gradually 
develop  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  other  worthwhile  music.” 

L.  J.  Babin,  Superintendent 
Ascension  Parish  Schools 
Donaldsonville,  Louisiana. 


•  See  how  e«$y 
it  is  to  pl«y  a  Pedler  in  tune 
. . .  yes,  even  for  a  beginner! 
Better  yet,  listen  to  a  whole 
section  playing  Pedlers. 
Then  you'll  understand 
why  so  many  bandmasters 
recommend  CsstombuHt 
Pedler... the  clarinet  with 
accurate  intonation! 

THE  PEDIER  COMPANY 
ELKHART,  INDIANA 


“It  seems  to  me  that  in  order  to 
be  effective,  lunch-time  music  must 
be  rather  well  known  to  the  listeners 
at  first.  After  listening  habits  have 
been  developed,  it  should  be  possible 
to  gradually  begin  playing  less  fa¬ 
miliar  music. 

“I  have  read  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  correlation  between  “sooth¬ 
ing”  music  and  proper  digestion,  but 
I  believe  that  if  the  mood  of  the 
music  is  too  mild,  it  will  never  be 
heard  by  the  children  in  the  lunch¬ 
room.  Neither  should  music  be  of  an 
extremely  dissonant,  harsh  nature. 

“Beginning  with  popular  and  ballad 
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type  music  played  by  some  of  our 
leading  symphonic  dance  orchestras 
and  gradually  introducing  music  of 
the  Strauss  waltz  type,  then  adding 
the  more  serious  type  of  music  would 
be  my  suggestions  as  to  “what  to 
play  when.”  Occasional  favorable 
comments  by  the  teachers  could  help 
a  great  deal  in  getting  pupils  to  listen 
while  they  eat.” 

Aline  J.  Smith 
Music  Supervisor 
Houma,  Louisiana. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY 


Kseommsad  Ooabfa-OlppJng 

After  pooling  all  of  our  various 
observations  and  opinions,  and  after 
much  discussion,  the  workers  partici¬ 
pating  in  this  study  wish  to  make  the 
following  recommendations  to  those 
considering  a  program  of  lunchroom 
music  in  their  school: 

1.  Study  the  immediate  tastes  of 
children  and  start  the  listening 
program  where  the  children  are; 
gradually  vary  the  music  to  in¬ 
clude  better  and  more  education¬ 
ally  worthwhile  music. 

2.  The  non-serious  type  of  music  is 
familiar  to  children  as  “Juke- 
Box”  music  is  familiar  to  adults 
and  makes  the  same  type  of  ap¬ 
peal  for  relaxation.  It  is  accept¬ 
able  in  the  beginning  for  this 
reason. 

3.  Children  are  often  unduly  noisy 
in  the  lunchroom  because  it  is  a 
place  of  little  or  no  restraint.  If 
there  is  some  reason  for  children 
to  be  (1)  less  noisy  in  order  to 
hear  music,  and  (2)  less  noisy  in 
consideration  of  others,  music 
could  be  available  in  the  lunch¬ 
room  from  the  standpoint  of  pro¬ 
viding  (1)  a  means  of  enhancing 
music  appreciation,  (2)  a  means 
of  character  education  for  the 
children,  and  (3)  a  means  of  eas¬ 
ing  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
nerves  of  those  who  are  involved 
in  guiding  the  educational  de¬ 
velopment  of  children. 

4.  The  lunch  period  can  provide  a 
time  when  music  can  augment  an¬ 
other  program  and  serve  the  chil¬ 
dren  as  (1)  an  emotional  release 
and  possibly,  in  time,  a  substitute 
for  noise  making,  and  (2)  an 
educational  medium  pointing  to¬ 
ward  increased  appreciation  for 
music. 

5.  Some  educational  training  toward 
the  art  of  listening  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  considering  others 
must  be  done,  not  only  outside  of 
the  lunchroom  but  during  lunch 
time  as  well,  if  a  program  of 
lunchroom  music  is  to  be  success- 


MADE  IN  FRANCE 


CLARINET 


A  luxury  clarinet... choice  of  profes¬ 
sionals  and  teachers... yet  it  costs  you 
much  less  than  other  comparable 
makes!  Prime  quality  grenadilla  wood, 
in  natural  color,  with  hand  shaped 
nickel  silver  keys.  Jam-proof  Perma- 
Post  construction,  perfect  tuning,  fine 
response  for  the  most  critical  teacher. 
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Mad*  in  Franca 


Martin  Frerai 


•  Coudet  is  a  great  professional  clarinet  at 
a  price  that  defies  competition.  Coudet’s 
hand  shaped  nickel  silver' keys  won’t  jam... 
because  they  have  Martin  Freres  Perma- 
Post  construction.  Coudet’s  intonation  and 
free-blowing  response  meet  highest  profes¬ 
sional  standards.  Made  of  finest  grenadilla 
wood  throughout 


No.  400 
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Boehm. 


SEND  POSTCARD  FOR  UTERATUREI 
TODAY  . . .  ask  your  dealer  to  arrange 
trial  of  a  Martin  Freres  or  Coudet 
clarinet,  or  write  for  free  illustrated 
literature. 


Complete 

Outfit 


If  the  lunchroom  atmosphere  at 
your  school  could  stand  improving, 
try  music.  It  is  a  good  device  for 
double-dipping  your  noon  hour  time 
and  gradually  improving  the  taste 
for  musical  as  well  as  other  food. 
Marjorie  Jean  Malone 
Music  Extension  Specialist 
Louisiana  State  University 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 
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H.  Chiron  Co.,  Inc. 


10  DIFFERENT  STRENGTHS 

This  distinctive  product  is  made 
of  GENUINE  FRENCH  CANE, 
grown  and  aged  in  the  discrim¬ 
inating  tradition  of  old  world  fine 
reed  making. 

Manufactured  in  France 

WITH  A  VIBRATOR  .  .  . 

YOU’RE  SURE  .  .  . 

Ask  your  dealer 

•  1650  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 
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G.  PRUEFER  MFG.  CO.,  185  UNION  AVE.,  PROV.,  R.  I. 


The  Band  Stand 

(Starts  on  Page  12) 

Mendelssohn  -  Ruy  Bias;  Respighi  - 
Huntingtower;  Weber  -  Concertino 
with  Wayne  Ellerman  as  clarinet 
soloist;  German  -  Welsh  Rhapsody; 
Sousa-King  Cotton  March;  Liadov- 
Eight  Russian  Folksongs;  Gould- 
Cowboy  Rhapsody;  and  Gould-Home 
for  Christmas.  Jack  Evans  has  had 
charge  of  the  Ohio  State  Marching 
Band  this  past  football  season,  and 
has  had  Charles  Carter  as  arranger 
of  music  for  the  Marching  Band.  Car¬ 
ter,  who  also  teaches  trombone  at 
Ohio  State,  will  be  remembered  as 
the  composer  of  “Tension”  which  was 
played  at  the  CBDNA  Chicago  meet¬ 
ing  last  December  19th  by  the  Ober- 
lin  Symphony  Band.  We  understand 
that  his  “Sinfonia”  written  for  and 
first  performed  at  the  American 
Bandmasters  Association  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio  last  March,  may  be  used 
for  the  University  of  Illinois  Band 
Clinic  this  year.  Here  is  a  young 
composer  you  will  want  to  keep  in 
touch  with  for  he  really  has  some¬ 
thing  to  say  when  he  writes  for  band! 

Ist  Forformascss  of  Original 
Band  Works  by  College  Bands 

(A  continued  listing  from  month  to 
month.) 

Continued  from  the  November, 
1952  issue: 

17.  INTRODUCTION  AND  FAN¬ 
FARE  by  Gerald  Kechley.  First  per¬ 
formance  by  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Summer  Band,  the  composer 
conducting,  Monday,  August  18,  1952, 
on  the  Sixth  Annual  Contemporary 
Band  Concert,  Walter  C.  Welke,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Bands.  The  program  note 
reads: 

“Following  the  tremendous  success 
of  his  ‘Introduction  and  Passacaglia’ 
premiered  last  sununer,  Mr.  Kechley 
was  inspired  to  write  this  composi¬ 
tion  for  our  performance  tonight.  He 
has  just  completed  writing  in  Mex¬ 
ico  on  a  second  year  of  his  Guggen¬ 
heim  Fellowship.” 

18.  SYMPHONY  FOR  BRASS  AND 
PERCUSSION  by  Alfred  Reed.  First 
performance  by  the  Oberlin  Sym¬ 
phony  Band  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music-Oberlin  College,  Don  Moore, 
Guest  Conductor,  Friday,  December 
19,  1952,  Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Illinois  on  Program  of  Original  Band 
Compositions,  Seventh  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  College  Band  Directors 
National  Association. 

This  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
serious  wind  *  and  percussion  litera¬ 
ture  was  just  completed  last  August 
and  is  dedicated  by  the  composer  to 
Don  Moore,  Director  of  Bands  at 
Baylor  University,  Waco,  Texas, 
whose  encouragement  has  brought 
the  work  to  completion.  In  three 
movements  requiring  controlled  sos- 
tenuto  playing  at  slow  tempo  and 
varied  dynamic  levels  as  well  as  in¬ 
tricate  rhythmic  and  dynamic  articu- 
(Tum  to  Page  45) 
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Tempo  oed  Mesicof  Streeter# 

Last  month  we  discussed  some  of 
the  more  important  criteria  by 
which  a  conductor  may  determine 
the  correct  tempo  of  a  work.  How 
the  truest  tempo  can  be  discovered 
from  music’s  structural  aspects  is  the 
burden  of  this  article. 

The  general  character  of  music, 
particularly  with  regard  to  harmonic 
progressions,  exercises  a  decided  in¬ 
fluence  on  tempo.  Speed  does  not  de¬ 
pend  so  much  upon  the  actual  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  beats,  but  rather  upon  the 
rate  at  which  the  changes  of  harmony 
succeed  each  other.  If,  therefore,  the 
harmony  changes  frequently,  the 
tempo  will  appear  faster  than  if  the 
same  harmony  was  continued  for 
entire  measures,  even  though  met¬ 
ronomic  time  might  be  the  same. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  give  proper  effect  to  the 
composer’s  indication  of  tempo,  to 


By  Daniel  Martino,  A.  B.  A. 


Send  all  queitioni  direct  to  Daniel  L 
Martino,  Director  of  Bands,  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

study  the  general  structure,  and  if 
the  changes  in  harmony  are  not  fre¬ 
quent,  to  choose  a  more  rapid  tempo 
than  would  be  necessary  if  the  har¬ 
mony  changed  frequently. 

Harmony  complicated  by  disson¬ 
ances,  suspensions,  anticipations,  and 
unexpected  modulations  denote  a 
slow  tempo  because  of  the  time 
needed  for  the  ear  to  recognize  and 
follow  the  various  elements. 

A  slow  tempo  is  necessary  in  works 
containing  irregular  rhythms  to  give 
the  listener  time  to  distinguish  the 
details.  Likewise,  the  minor  mode 
being  suggestive  of  sadness  and  mel¬ 
ancholy,  and  possessed  with  chro¬ 
matic,  augmented,  and  diminished 
intervals  is  more  suitable  to  a  slow 
tempo  as  the  listener  is  more  able 
to  grasp  the  expressive  elements.  A 


more  rapid  tempo  is  suggested  by 
regular  rhythms  and  simple  har¬ 
mony  devoid  of  complications  and 
embellishments. 

Three  general  categories  of  tempi 
might  be  suggested  as  a  guide  and  an 
aid  for  discovering  the  true  tempo: 

SLOW  TEMPI — characterized  by 
rich  harmony  containing  suspensions, 
anticipations,  reiterated  notes,  appog- 
giaturas,  and  other  embellishments, 
irregular  rhythms  and  exceptionally 
long  notes. 

MODERATE  TEMPI— character¬ 
ized  by  a  certain  richness  of  har¬ 
mony  and  rhythm  but  without  com¬ 
plications  and  irregularities. 

QUICK  TEMPI— characterized  by 
simple  harmony  and  regular  rhythms. 

The  feeling  for  and  sensitiveness 
to  tempo  can  be  acquired  and  culti¬ 
vated  through  study,  listening,  and 
participation.  Next  month — TEMPO 
AND  FORCE. 
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A  two  section  nickel 
plated  folding  stand 
that  is  ideal  for  the 
young  student  and 
occasional  musician. 


KRAUTH  &  BENNINGHOFEN 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 


Let's  Give  Siring  Playing 
A  NEW  CONTENANCE 


(Starts  on  Page  10) 
approach. 

4.  Starting  with  all  fingers  down 
means  going  from  note  to  note  by 
lifting  fingers  rather  than  by  placing 
them.  The  advantages  need  no  dis¬ 
cussion. 

5.  The  change  from  pizzicato  to 
quarter  note  bowings  is  an  easy  one. 
IT  IS  FAR  MORE  LOGICAL  TO  BE¬ 
GIN  WITH  EASY  SHORT  BOW¬ 
INGS  AND  PROCEED  TO  THE 
LONGER  BOWING  THAN  TO  FOL¬ 
LOW  THE  REVERSE  PROCEDURE 
characterized  by  the  traditional  ap¬ 
proach. 

6.  One  very  essential  facet  of  this 
approach  is  the  stress  laid  on  the  LO¬ 
CATION  OF  THE  NATURAL  NOTE. 
Any  deviation  from  the  “natural”  is 
indicated  by  the  specific  accidental 
placed  before  the  note.  ANY  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  DEVICES  (including  the  use 
of  key  signatures),  are  not  recom¬ 
mended  for  beginning  students. 
Years  of  dealing  with  various  meth¬ 
ods  which  use  the  “key”  and  “pat¬ 
tern”  approach  has  proved  that  they 
result  in  technical  insecurity.  The 
class  student  brought  up  through  au¬ 
tomatic  devices  is  usually  one  who 
never  quite  develops  the  ability  to 
play  f  naturals  (E  string),  b  and  c 
natural  (A  string),  e  and  f  natural 
(D  string),  b  and  c  natural  (G 
string), — in  turie.  The  fingers  of  such 
students  seem  to  settle  upon  com¬ 
promise  in-between  positions  that 
look  pretty  much  the  same  on  all 
strings. 


THE  OLDEST  NAME  IN 

MUSIC  STANDS 


Atisr  tks  Taka-off 

Getting  the  violinist  off  to  a  good 
start  is  like  getting  the  plane  off  the 
ground  for  a  flight.  The  take-off  is 
vitally  important,  but  there’s  still  the 
remainder  of  the  flight  to  concern  us. 

Once  we  get  our  student  “off  the 
ground”  we  must  see  to  it  that  we 
safeguard  his  progress.  Above  all,  we 
must  see  that  he  maintains  his  mo¬ 
mentum.  No  obstacles  must  be  set 
before  him  that  will  break  his  stride 
and  cause  him  to  fall.  Everything 
must  be  done  to  keep  him  playing. 
His  whole  aproach  to  music  must  be¬ 
come  one  of  facility.  Reading  music 
must  become  tantamount  to  reading 
the  written  word.  New  material  must 
be  met  with  boldness. 

This  frame  of  mind  for  the  student 
is  developed  through  intelligent  plan¬ 
ning  on  our  part.  We  must  let  each 
step  of  his  learning  grow  into  the 
successive  one.  We  must  give  prefer¬ 
ence  to  things  that  are  playable  and 
give  satisfaction.  We  must  make 
problems  and  issues  of  nothing.  If 
the  new  piece  or  exercise  doesn’t 
“go” —  we  try  a  new  tack.  If  the  item 
is  worthwhile,  we  come  back  and  hit 
it  again  when  the  student  seems  bet¬ 
ter  equipped  to  handle  it.  But  above 
all  .  .  .  we  never  stop  him  cold. 

Along  with  the  individual  material 
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Jam 


must  be  .a  set  of  realistic  ensemble 
material.  This  material  must  neces- 
larily  base  itself  on  the  philosophy 
of  the  whole  approach.  What  is  more 
important,  the  ensemble  material 
must  be  ready  to  take  over  and  sus¬ 
tain  the  interest  and  development  of 
the  youngster  when  the  solo  or  class 
materials  hit  their  inevitable  lapses 
and  low  points. 

One  final  point.  The  importance  of 
a  certain  degree  of  piano  skill  can¬ 
not  be  over-emphasized.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  the  successful  string 
teacher  will  develop  all  possible  skill 
on  the  instruments  he  must  teach. 
However,  the  vital  need  of  piano 
fkills  may  go  by  unnoticed. 

In  the  beginning  stages  of  string¬ 
playing  even  the  most  monotonous 
series  of  tones  can  be  made  interest¬ 
ing  with  the  help  of  a  well-planned 
piano  accompaniment.  With  the  in¬ 
termediate  and  advanced  materials 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  effect  mu¬ 
sical  sense  and  satisfaction  without 
an  accompaniment. 

Therefore  we  are  offering  more 
than  a  meaningless  educational  plati¬ 
tude  when  we  say  “learn  to  get 
around  on  piano.”  Develop  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  play  chords  by  name.  Playing 
rhythmic  accompaniments  built  on 
chord  names  takes  just  a  little  prac¬ 
tice  and  very  little  talent  .  .  .It’s  well 
worth  the  investment. 

In  the  same  chordal  manner,  one 
can  devise  workable  accompaniments 
to  replace  written  accompaniments 
that  can’t  be  handled.  If  the  written 
accompaniment  is  too  difficult  one 
simply  figures  out  the  basic  chords 
and  makes  up  an  accompaniment  bf 
his  own.  If  this  is  done  with  discrimi¬ 
nation  the  result  is  far  better  than 
,  no  accompaniment  at  all. 

Sammory 

These  then  are  the  tenets  we  hold 
invaluable  and  essential  to  changing 
the  outlook  of  the  string  picture.  In 
order  to  treat  with  specific  details 
we  have  spoken  in  terms  of  the  vi¬ 
olin.  The  principles  set  forth  apply 
equally  well  to  ffie  other  stringed  in¬ 
struments  and  in  many  cases  to  all 
instruments.  This  new  face  we  are 
trying  to  mold  must  have  character 
but  must  not  be  lined  with  worry. 
We  want  it  to  effuse  sincerity  of  pur¬ 
pose  but  not  depression  of  monotony. 
On  the  other  hand  we  will  look  for 
brightness  and  optimism  in  this  new 
face  .  .  .  but  not  facetiousness  and 
mock  indifference.  Above  all  we  want 
it  to  possess  freshness,  wholesome¬ 
ness,  and  general  good  health.  We 
want  no  traces  of  over-taxed  ability 
and  frustration.  In  short,  WE  WILL 
DESIRE  THAT  THIS  NEW  AP¬ 
PROACH  TO  MUSIC  POSSESS  ALL 

the  fine  qualities  that  we 

WOULD  LIKE  TO  SEE  INCULCAT¬ 
ED  IN  THE  VERY  NATURE  OF 
THE  YOUNGSTER  HIMSELF.  One 
final  word  about  the  instructor  who 
is  the  dietitian  in  the  new  formula- 
(Tum  to  Page  41) 


ANNOUNCING 

To  Band  and  Orchestra  Directors,  the 

QUARTETTE  MUSIC  CO.,  INC. 

May  We  Introduce  the  Quartette? 

THOMAS  F.  FAIISH  —  ROY  C.  KNAPP  —  GEORGE  A.  QUINLAN  —  ROBERT  W.  SEEMAN 


Ev*ry  m*mb«r  of  th*  Quarfotto  it 

Sualifiad  to  antwar  your  problamt  in 
Irqanliation,  Adminiitration,  and  Sup- 

f)ly,  at  no  cost  or  obligation  .  .  . 
uit  writa  ut. 


Wa  ipacialiia  in  all  phatat  of  Inttru- 
mantal  Clinics.  Each  mambar  it  aithor 
a  Music  Educator,  Diractor,  or  Profat- 
tional.  Our  job  It  to  maka  your  job 
aatiar. 


Authorized  Dealers 

Conn— fan-Amorican— Loody  and  Ludwig— Bush  and  Oorts- Jasso  Fronch— othor  loading 
makos.  Wo  carry  a  comploto  lino  of  oxportly  roconditionod  instrumonts.  Wo  havo  a 
liboral  rontol  plar  or  schools  and  individual  students. 


For  furthor  information  writa  today 

4tli  Floor,  Okie  Beildiag  e  509  S.  Wabash  Avoaua  o  Chieoge  5.  III. 
Phono  -  WAbash  2-0381 


New  ... 

SYMPHONY  No.1  FOR  BAND 

by  Don  Gillis 

one  of  Americi^s  greatest  contemporary  composers 

PREMIERE— JANUARY  18,  1953 
JOL’^ET,  ILLINOIS 

educational  music  service,  INC. 

147  West  46th  St.  New  York  36.  N.Y. 


YOU  WILL  WANT  The  Chesley  Mills  Audio-Visual 

MUSIC  TEACHING  MATERIAL 

IF  you  believe  in  teaching  the  FUNDAMENTALS  of 

Music. 

For  KEY  SIGNATURES — use  the  Signature  Charts 
For  Scales  and  Chords — use  the  Scale  Ladder 
For  Time  &  Counting — use  the  TIME  BELLS  and  TIME  COURSE  No.  I 

Write  for  catalogue  with  full  description  and  prices 

The  Chesley  Mills  Studios.  2159  Ewing  St..  Los  Angeles  39.  Col. 


Announcing  . . . 

THE  WEST  POINT  SERIES  FOR  BAND 

original  eomposiilons  written  for 
THE  UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY  BAND 

The  first  of  the  series  and  immediately  available: 

“WEST  POINT  SESQUICENTENNIAL  MARCH” 

“LE  DEFI  MARCH” 

Composed  and  arranged  for  band  by 
CAPTAIN  FRANCIS  E.  RESTA 
Conductor — United  States  Military  Academy  Band 

EDUCATIONAL  MUSIC  SERVICE,  INC. 

147  West  46th  St.  New  York  36.  N.Y. 
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For  Band 


And  Orchestra 


The  Latest 
in  Pedal 

Tympani 


and  Coocert  £nuid  'V. 

Tympul  are  noted 
from^Coait  to  Co^ 

phony**^Orch*eatr^i 

such  as  Chicago  and  mcBx  Zr^ 

Phlladelplida  Orehes- 

IrasI  Priced  at  tSSO.OO  and  $400.00  per  set.  Send  for 
"Brief  History  of  iSunpani"  and  "Tynipani  Head  Care" 
— interestlni  and  belpriill  I  I 


May  I  wish  you  first  a  happy  New 
Year  along  with  an  urge  that  you 
keep  your  New  Year’s  resolutions 
especially  if  they  concern  the  art  of 
drumming. 

The  new  series  of  articles  starting 
this  month  will  be  part  of  my  earlier 
promise  to  let  you  hear  what  other 
drummers  are  thinking.  The  first  of 
this  series  of  articles  is  by  Mr.  Andy 
Odum,  a  percussion  specialist  and 
supervisor  of  music  for  Mitchell 
County  Schools,  Camilla,  Georgia. 
Mr.  Odum  is  well  schooled  and  ex¬ 
perienced,  having  devoted  r  any 
years  to  percussion  problems  and  re¬ 
cently  studied  under  Mr.  Roy  Knapp 
in  Chicago.  Mr.  Knapp  and  his 
School  of  Percussion  needs  no  in¬ 
troduction  to  School  Musician  read¬ 
ers.  Incidentally,  the  writer  is  proud 
to  state  that  he  gave  Mr.  Odum  his 
first  drum  lesson. 

Mr.  Odum  is  quite  popular  as  a 
percussion  specialist  in  this  area  and 
his  popularity  is  gradually  widening 
as  a  clinician.  Mr.  Odum’s  article: 


Send  all  quaitlont  diract  te  Dr.  John 
Paul  Jonas,  Consorvatory  of  Music, 
22l<4  Brood  St.,  Albany,  Go. 


to  play.  This  is  senseless  neglect  and 
ignorance  of  the  fundamentals  of 
playing  percussion  instruments  on  the 
part  of  the  director. 

Although  you  can  not  play  scales 
on  a  drum  you  can  play  rudiments. 
The  rudiments  are  in  actuallity  the 
scales  for  the  drums.  Rudiments  are 
composed  of  many  and  varied 
rhythm  patterns  with  which  the 
drummer  may  produce  any  (rhyth¬ 
mic)  effect  desired.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  and  their 
application  is  necessary  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  any  gc^  drummer. 
Please  notice  I  did  not  say  “A  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  is 
necessary  for  any  good  drummer.” 
No,  emphatically,  NO!  I  said:  “A 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  rudiments 
and  their  application  is  necessary” 
for  any  good  drummer.  You  can  play 
rudiments  perfectly  until  you  are 
blue  in  the  face  but  if  you  don’t 
know  how  to  apply  them  you  don’t 
belong  in  the  band.  I  have  heard 
many  bands  in  which  the  percussion 
sections  were  technically  excellent 
with  the  rudiments  being  played  per¬ 
fectly  but  not  played  in  regard  to 
what  the  band  was  playing.  Hence 
the  balance  of  the  entire  performance 
was  off.  Rudimental  perfection  is  a 
wonderful  thing  in  its  place  but 
should  not  be  carried  to  the  extreme 
which  involves  the  loss  of  all  feeling 
of  emotion  and  dynamics  when  play¬ 
ing  with  the  band. 

To  achieve  this  balance  between 


B7  the  oriflnil  Wm.  F. 
Ludwig  who  wu  flrat  to  de- 
Telop  and  Introduce  the  modem 
bell-lTro.  Wide  range  of  mod¬ 
el!;  A  to  A  chromatic  S  octarre 
for  general  marching  uoe  and 
at  conoert  helli  at  tSS.OO  to 
$119.50.  Ouaronteed  tuning  to 
r.B.A.  ttondard!,  predilon 
built,  non-umltblng,  undent- 
able  frame!.  Send  for  full  par¬ 
ticular!  and  price!.  Or  lee 
your  dealer. 
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Flag  Swinging 


Enloy  the  bmefiti  of  thli  new 
tpectocular  art.  Metal  abaft,  com¬ 
plete  with  flag  and  FREE  in- 
itruellon  at  only  $9.50.  Tapered 
chrome  plated  iteel  thoft  proper¬ 
ly  balanced  with  formed-rubber 
handle  make  Flog  Swinging  eoty 
and  colorful.  Flag  In  white  can 
be  dyed  any  colorl  Send  for  big, 
color  folder  with  complete  Inalrue- 
llen  today  I 


New  Baton  Sensation 


Hen  It  a  ntw  derdopment  In 
twirling  batoot.  The  WFL  Bril¬ 
liant  Baton,  profettlonolly-ttyled. 
priced  within  eoty  reach  of  grery- 
one;  colorful,  enduring,  beautiful, 
plenty  of  clota  end  eye  appeal. 
Under  a  new  rerolutlontiy  proc- 
eta,  glittering  pearl  It  fabricated 
oyer  a  tteel  thoft  to  glre  you 
floth  and  oparklet  Thete  baton! 
are  preeltloo  built,  perfect  bal¬ 
ance,  eoty  twirling.  Arallable  In 
5  modem  colon.  Practically  un¬ 
dent  able:  ttrongeit  thoft  erer 
made.  The  price,  only . $9.M 


A  Ckala  Is  >1$  Stresg  As  Its 
Weakest  Llek 

“A  chain  is  as  strong  as  its  weak¬ 
est  link”  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and 
one  of  the  truest,  sayings  known  to 
man.  Suppose  you  needed  a  chain 
with  which  to  attach  a  luggage  trailer 
to  your  car.  Wou)d  you  accept  the 
chain  pictured  above?  Certainly  not! 
Common  sense  tells  you  that  regard¬ 
less  of  the  strength  of  the  other  links, 
the  middle  link  being  severed,  the 
whole  chain  is  useless  until  adequate¬ 
ly  repaired.  You  wouldn’t  think  of 
driving  so  much  as  ten  feet  with  your 
luggage  carrier  attached  with  such 
a  chain  yet  the  average  band  director 
carries  on  year  after  year  with  one 
of  the  most  important  links  in  the 
chain  of  his  band  in  just  such  a  con¬ 
dition.  That  link  is  the  percussion 
section.  That  such  a  condition  should 
exist  is  deplorable  yet  I  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  it  in  every  section  of 
the  country  and  in  every  type  and 
size  of  band. 

It  appears  to  me  that  one  of  the 
main  reasons  this  important  link,  the 
percussion  section,  is  ignored  is  be¬ 
cause  of  its  lack  of  musical  tones. 
Since  you  can  not  play  the  scales  on 
a  drum  the  average  director  hands  a 
student  a  pair  of  sticks  and  tells  him 


MYLIFEattheDRUMS 


Send  for  thU  frto  book.  The  drum* 
mine  enreer  of  the  moit  famous 
dnunmer  in  the  world.  From  hts 
first  drum,  this  Interestlni  and 
thiilllni  account  carries  jrou  throuih 
a  colorful  life  of  53  ^rs  of  drum- 
mini.  up  to  the  present.  Esery 
drummer  should  read  this  Insplrlni 
book.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 
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Send  far  Camplate  Drimi. 
Batan.  BaM-Lyra  and  Flat 
Swiniini  Catalais 

Complete  catalois  and  dei- 
erlptlan  of  sll  WFI/  drums, 
batons,  fiais.  bell-lyras  sod 
drummers*  equipment  sent 
FREE  upon  request.  Write 
today  for  additional  Informa¬ 
tion  about  these  helps  for 
your  druD  section. 


CELESTA 


•  GUARANTEED 

CELESTETTE  quality 

—  ^  INSTRUMENTS 


Send  FREE  Drum  Helpat 


State. 


Wr  L  DRUM  CO. 

172S  N.  linesem  Avemee,  Chicago.  Illiaois 
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the  percussion  section  and  the  bal- 
tnce  of  the  band  the  director  must 
himself  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  rudiments  and  their  application 
and  must  spend  an  amount  of  time 
with  his  percussion  section  equal  to 
that  spent  with  other  sections. 

In  order  to  have  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  rudiments  the  director 
must  realize  that  the  single  stroke 
roll  is  the  basis  from  which  all  rudi¬ 
ments  and  other  rhythm  patterns  are 
formed.  This  knowledge  of  the  cor¬ 
rect  use  of  the  single  stroke  roll  is 
the  key  to  the  success  of  a  good  per¬ 
cussion  section.  How  strong  is  the 
percussion  link  in  the  chain  of  your 
hand? 

Commmmt 

The  above  statement  is  welcomed 
and  we  are  looking  forward  to  the 
next  portion  of  Mr.  Odum’s  discussion 
in  which  he  will  take  up  in  detail 
the  use  of  the  single  stroke  roll. 

The  reader  may  have  questions  from 
time  to  time  and  there  may  be  some 
disagreements  as  well  as  approvals. 
Let  me  hear  what  you,  the  readers, 
have  to  say  and  in  the  meantime  let 
nothing  keep  you  from  gaining  all 
percussion  knowledge  you  can  pos¬ 
sibly  get.  So  until  next  month — hop¬ 
ing  Old  Santa  was  good  to  you  and 
that  this  year  will  be  even  better  than 
last — so  long. 

Mid-West  National  Band 
Clinic  Draws  4000 

(Starts  on  Page  19) 

Turkey  dinner  was  contributed  by 
the  three  uniform  companies  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  Band  Uniform  Style 
Show.  With  the  inimitable  Ray  Dvor¬ 
ak  as  Master  of  Ceremonies,  and  the 
dynamic  Jesse  L.  Lasky,  Pioneer  Hol¬ 
lywood  Movie  Producer,  as  Guest 
Speaker,  the  Luncheon  program 
brought  another  highly  successful 
Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic  to  a 
close.  “The  song  is  finished,  but  the 
melody  lingers  on,”  so  plan  now  on 
saving  December  10,  11  and  12,  1953, 
for  the  next  Mid-West  National  Band 
Clinic. 

Directors!  Mood  Materials? 

If  you  want  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  and  up  to  date  listings  of 
the  very  best  band  materials,  solos, 
small  ensembles,  and  methods,  you 
will  definitely  want  a  copy  of  the 
official  Handbook  of  Materials  from 
the  Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic 
at  the  Sherman  Hotel  in  Chicago 
December  11-13,  This  Handbook  of 
Materials  contains  8  complete  pages 
of  the  1952  Band  publications  with  a 
review  of  each  number,  as  well  as  6 
complete  pages  of  the  very  finest 
band  music  in  print — all  carefully 
graded.  There  are  also  several  pages 
of  methods,  solos,  and  ensembles,  be¬ 
tides  a  complete  page  of  orchestra 
materials.  Lee  W.  Petersen  reports 
that  there  are  200  copies  left  and  that 
you  may  have  a  copy  postpaid  by 


sending  $1  w  th  order  to  Lee  W. 
Petersen,  VanderCook  College  of  Mu¬ 
sic,  1655  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 
12,  Illinois. 

They  Liked  The  Mid-West 

Here  are  just  a  sampling  of  the 
‘bouquets”  that  were  handed  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Mid- 
West  National  Band  Clinic,  compli¬ 
menting  the  Sixth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  just  held  at  the  Sherman  Hotel 
in  Chicago. 

Quoting  Lawrence  Shepoiser,  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Schools,  Mason  City, 
Iowa:  “Every  band  director  can  have 
a  very  rich  as  well  as  a  pleasant  ex¬ 
perience  attending  the  Mid-West  Na¬ 
tional  Band  Clinic.  It  is  well  organ¬ 
ized  and  personnel  brought  in  for  the 
clinical  experience  is  of  national  rep¬ 


utation.  Besides  being  able  to  look 
over  new  music  and  hear  it  played, 
a  director  can  exchange  ideas  with 
others  throughout  the  nation.  This 
pooling  and  exchange  of  ideas  will 
go  far  in  strengthening  the  entire 
musical  education  program  of  the 
nation.” 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  band 
director,  we  quote  one  of  Illinois’  best 
known  directors,  G.  W.  Patrick  of 
Springfield:  “With  approximately 
2000  band  directors  in  attendance  at 
the  Mid-Wesi  National  Band  Clinic, 
we  must  assume  that  more  than  2000 
school  administrators  have  endorsed 
this  gathering.  Also,  that  over  2000 
communities,  by  releasing  their  em¬ 
ployees,  appreciate  the  worth  of  this 
instructive  gathering.  Finally,  mul¬ 
tiply  the  number  of  attending  band 
(Turn  to  Page  41) 


BUY  SLINGERLAND 
DRUM  HEADS 


Til*  n*w  SLINGERLAND  ratainar 
pratarvas  tha  haad,  raady  for  In¬ 
stallation  on  drums. 

•  Mada  from  fraah,  pitklo  curad  light  calf,  pramium  grada  skins— 
chokasi  packar  taka  off. 

•  Procassad  complataly  in  our  own  lonnary.  Thus  wo  control  all 

oparations  and  tha  quality.  , 

•  Slingorland  haads  aro  cut  only  from  skins  which  ara  fraa  of  scars, 
stains,  and  bruisas. 

•  Solactad,  grodad,  and  stamp  markad  for  tha  prapar  drum  uso  as: 
Orchastra— Parada— Tom  Toms. 

•  Mada  by  Drum  Makars  for  Drum  usa. 

Send  for  FREE  catalogs,  drum  chart  and 
baton  helps. 

Name  . 

Address . 

City . 

State  . 

Mail  coupon  to  SLINGERLAND  DRUM 
COMPANY 
1325  Belden  Avenue 
Chicago  14,  Illinois 


•  Tha  ONLY  hand>shavad 
haads  on  tha  markat.  This 
quarantaas  for  you— a  haad  of 
avan  thicknass;  ono  not 
scorchad  or  saarad  by  ma- 
china  buffing,  and  battar  for 
tona  produOTon  bacausa  wa 
can  match  and  gauga  to  tha 
drum  raquiramants. 


Specify 

Slingerland 
Drum  Heads 
Because: 
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lour  talent  requires  the  best . . 

. . .  and  no  matter  which  of  our  4  grades  of 
.  heads  you  choose,  you  get  the  best 

1^  the  money  can  buy.  You’ll  like  the  feather-touch 
response,  the  full,  crisp  tone.  Let  Amrawco 
bring  out  the  best  in  your  drum— and  YOU! 


Goatskin 


Professional... Standard...  Economy 


Amrawco  heads  for  every  player,  every  pursei 


WATCH 


Don’t  Let  Your 
Subscription  Expire 


MILITARY 

*'Af  the  SkHmo" 

tffl  Pr«p«rc  7our  boj  to  enter  America’*  leeding 
^  colleaea  nad  uniTersitiee  and  at  the  same  tinM 
be  trained  for  a  commission  in  tbe  Armed 
Senrices.  CoUece  preparatory  and  Junior  CoUece, 
ayes  12-20;  personalia^  instruction  in  Reading  and 
Speech  Clinics.  All  earsity  sports  and  intramural 
athletic  program  for  erery  boy.  32  modem  fireproof  buildings,  including 
two  gymnMiums  and  hospitaL  Motoriaed  artillery,  caealry,  infantry,  band, 
senior  division  ROTC.  Catalogue. 

BOX  SM,  WAYNE,  PA.  (16  miles  from  Phila.) 

Ssvsral  Bond  tcholarthipi  ovailobU  annually  to  young  mutklont  wMt  odvoncsd  mutlcol 
training.  For  furthor  dotaili,  oddrou  Tho  gandmattor. 


VALLEY 

FORGE 


U  of  Cal.  to  Present  All 
Cal.  Hlqh  School  Symphony 

(Starts  on  Page  21) 

They  will  also  gain  the  experience 
of  playing  the  music  of  great  com¬ 
posers.  This  year  we  are  expectini 
over  145  students  to  participate. 

The  whole  week-end  is  held  in 
Santa  Barbara,  on  the  college  cam¬ 
pus.  Rehearsals  start  on  Frida; 
morning  and  conclude  Simday  with 
a  formal  evening  concert.  The  con¬ 
cert  will  take  place  in  the  historic 
Lobero  Theater. 

All  the  work  in  making  the  sym¬ 
phony  a  success  is  depended  on  and 
handled  by  students  in  the  music 
department  of  the  college.  Mr.  Maur¬ 
ice  Faulkner,  Department  Chairman, 
acts  as  advisor  to  the  student  chair¬ 
men.  • 


Don  Gillis  Symphony 

(Starts  on  Page  21) 
the  instruments  of  the  band. 

The  first  original  composition  to  be 
made  available  to  Educational  Music 
Service’s  many  subscribers  is  SYM¬ 
PHONY  FOR  BAND  No.  1,  written 
by  Don  Gillis,  composer  of  SYM¬ 
PHONY  5%  and  many  other  musical 
compositions  and  well-known  as  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  NBC  Symphony  Hour. 
SYMPHONY  FOR  BAND  No.  1  is  a 
serious,  well  written  work  which  em¬ 
bodies  all  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
major  work  written  for  symphony 
orchestras.  The  composer  has  brought 
out  the  full  potential  of  the  band’s 
true  sound  which  up  until  this  time 
has  lain  dormant  in  most  arrange¬ 
ments  for  band.  Full  valued  sounds 
of  the  brass,  wood-wind,  and  per¬ 
cussion  sections  are  richly  woven  into 
this  original  score.  The  work  is 
scored  for  the  conventional  band  in¬ 
strumentation  with  the  exception  of 
the  use  of  piano.  The  Symphony  tells 
the  story  of  the  composer’s  early  life 
in  Cameron,  Missouri.  It  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful.  melodic  work  which  will  delight 
all  listeners. 


First  All-American 
H.  S.  Band 

(Starts  on  Page  22) 
the  world  the  importance  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  our  work  as  Music  Ed¬ 
ucators. 

You  are  therefore  being  invited  to 
conduct  on  your  own  campus  or  any 
location  convenient  to  yourself,  one 
of  the  many  important  Preliminary 
Auditions  leading  to  mebership  in  the 
FIRST  ALL  -  AMERICAN  HIGH 
SCHOOL  BAND.  Considerable  Na¬ 
tional  publicity  will  develop  in  which 
you  will  share.  Attached  hereto  is  an 
outline  of  the  Plan  wherein  we,  as 
College  and  University  Band  Direc- 
(Tum  to  Page  S3) 
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A  CREDIT  TO 
THE'  MUSIC 
DEPARTMENT 


An  Experiment 
li  Class  Piano 

(Starts  on  Page  11) 

listened  to  see  if  this  was  played 
cMTectly.  (The  children  can  usually 
tell  you  if  it’s  wrong,  and  what  the 
error  is.)  Then,  we  sang  the  whole 
song,  and  the  “soloist”  came  in  at 
the  proper  time.  At  the  end  of  the 
song  the  same  figure  appeared,  but 
this  time  starting  on  “do”  (do-re- 
ti-do).  Since  the  key  was  D  major 
we  had  to  use  a  Ct,  but  of  course 
the  class  had  to  tell  us  when.  Right 
away,  when  it  was  played  on  three 
white  notes  (as  we  did  the  other  one), 
the  children  heard  something  wrong. 
When  they  realized  it  was  next  to 
the  last  note,  the  teacher  showed 
them  the  (3f.  I’m  convinced  that 
whether  in  a  class  of  thirty  or  with 
a  private  beginner,  keys  can  be 
learned  in  this  fashion  rather  than 
having  a  student  play  Ct  because  it 
was  in  the  signature.  Why  did  we 
play  Cf?  Because  it  sounded  better. 
It’s  as  simple  as  that. 

To  summarize,  what  did  the  group 
learn? — the  soundest  basis  for  any 
reading  which  would  follow  in  sub¬ 
sequent  lessons — to  play  by  figures 
and  patterns,  up  and  down  on  the 
keybrard,  and  something  about  tonal¬ 
ity,  which  later  will  bring  on  a 
discussion  of  steps  and  half-steps. 
Best  of  all,  we  had  lots  of  fun,  and 
the  class  was  enthusiastic  about 
getting  back  at  it.  We  noted  that  the 
children  who  were  taking  piano  les¬ 
sons  did  no  better  than  ones  with  no 
knowledge  of  piano,  and  in  some 
cases,  not  as  well. 

The  melodic  approach  is  probably 
the  most  logical  at  this  level.  It  ties 
in,  correlates,  supplements,  and  in 
many  cases  would  actually  correct 
bad  pitch  defects  in  the  individual 
singer.  Think  of  what  it  would  do 
psychologically  for  the  non-singer  or 
the  child  who  couldn’t  get  his  voice 
up  high  enough  in  classroom  singing 
— to  be  able  to  play  some  of  the 
melody. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  harmonic 
stage.  Again  the  teacher  could  select 
songs  from  the  children’s  singing 
repertory  that  could  be  harmonized 
with  I  and  V7  (Perhaps  the  music 
specialist  would  have  to  be  consulted 
at  this  point),  and  the  class  decide 
what  the  chords  are  by  phrases.  I 
don’t  see  why  this  could  not  be  done 
objectively.  For  example:  if  you 
write  three  combinations  on  the 
board — 


It  is  significant  that  in  recent  years  schools  and 
colleges  have  purchased  many  more  Everetts  than 
ever  before  .  .  .  hundreds  more!  Yet  an  Everett  school 
piano  is  by  no  means  the  least  expensive  that  money 
can  buy.  But,  it  is  the  lowest  priced  piano  that  measures 
up  to  "Specifications  for  School  Pianos,"  as  prepared 
by  Dr.  Carter.  For  full  particulars,  send  for  your  copy 
of  "A  Factual  Report  on  the  Series  10  School  Piano.” 
Everett  Piano  Company,  South  Haven,  Michigan. 


an  inspiration 
to  the  student! 


you  have  most  of  the  possibilities  for 
harmonizing  a  phrase  (4  measures, 
one  chord  to  the  measure).  To  work 
chord  by  chord  is  as'  bad  as  thinking 
note  to  note  melodically.  The  class 
selects  the  combination  which  best 
fits  the  phrase,  after  hearing  the  two 
(Turn  to  Page  49) 
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We  are  hoping  that  this  New  Year 
of  1953  may  be  a  most  Successful 
and  Happy  one  for  each  and  every 
one  of  our  readers.  That  every 
thinking  individual  is  desirous  of 
constructing  this  New  Year  after  a 
fashion  that  will  make  it  the  domi¬ 
nating  one  so  far  as  Accomplish¬ 
ments  and  Attainments  are  con¬ 
cerned,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  To 
succeed  in  this  is  to  fit  one’s  self  for 
worthwhile  contributions  to  all  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact.  It  is  upon 
such  basis  that  “Success  and  Hap¬ 
piness”  is  built.  Philosophically 
speaking,  such  achievements — as  we 
all  very  well  know — may  be  gained 
only  by  the  way  of  constant  appli¬ 
cation  directed  by  sincere  thought 
and  devotion. 

Intirmctloms  tor  Coro  of  tko  Floto 

The  mechanism  of  the  Boehm 
System  Flute  is  very  delicate  and 
should  be  handled  accordingly.  If 
you  will  carefully  follow  these  in¬ 


S«nd  all  quattioni  diroet  to  Rw  Elton 
Fair,  m  South  Corono  St.,  Danvar  f, 
Colorado. 


structions,  you  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  your  instrument  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  at  all  times. 

Jl$$ombUog  tbo  Plato 

In  assembling  the  flute,  first  re¬ 
move  the  end  cap  from  the  main 
joint  and  the  head  joint.  Now  hold 
the  main  joint  near  the  upper  end, 
in  the  left  hand  and  fit  the  foot  joint 
to  its  proper  place.  Next  hold  the 
main  joint  in  the  same  place  by  the 
right  hand  and  with  the  left,  place 
the  head  joint  in  its  proper  position. 
To  take  the  flute  apart,  reverse  these 
movements.  At  all  times,  avoid  grasp¬ 
ing  the  flute  in  a  manner  that  might 
bend  or  otherwise  damage  the 
mechanism.  Note:  To  many  of  our 
readers  such  detail  may  seem  su¬ 
perfluous,  but  many  times  we  have 
observed  flutists — even  those  of 
professional  standing — that  seemed 


so  awkward  in  assembling  their 
flutes  that  the  observer  might  easily 
be  led  to  feel  sorry  for  them  because 
of  their  lack  of  mechanical  ability. 

Coro  of  Jolott 

If  your  flute  is  of  metal — and  it 
probably  is — keep  joints  tree  from 
dirt  or  any  foreign  matter.  This  may 
be  accomplished  by  using  a  clean 
cloth  with  alcohol,  benzine  or  plain 
white  gasoline.  If  metal  joints  are 
properly  fitted,  the  use  of  any  kind 
of  grease  should  be  avoided.  Use 
only  benzine  or  gasoline  on  cork 
joints.  This,  because  of  the  fact  that 
most  adhesive  glues  used  on  cork  is 
that  of  schellac  which  is  dissolvent 
in  alcohol. 

Tke  Hood  Jolott 

It  is  most  important  that  the  cork 
in  the  head  joint  be  adjusted  to  the 
proper  position,  usually  seventeen 
and  one  half  millimeters  from  the 
center  of  the  embouchure  to  the  cork. 
If  no  ring  or  mark  (as  a  gauge)  ap¬ 
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pears  on  your  metal  swab  for  this 
purpose,  then  you  should  make  one. 

If  no  millimeter  ruler  at  hand,  then 
you  may  use  one  showing  inches  and 
16th  inches.  Eleven  sixteenths  of  an 
inch  equals  that  of  “seventeen  and 
(Hte  half  millimeters.”  All  head  joint 
corks  should  be  coated  with  a  heavy 
grease,  preferably  with  a  heavy 
joint  grease  or  wax  made  for  that  ' 
purpose. 

Tuning  thn  PInin 

Even  though  the  figures  as  given 
above  are  based  upon  most  scientif¬ 
ically  constructed  acoustical  schemes, 
there  are  times — probably  due  to 
faulty  embouchures — that  we  must 
make  exception  to  such  rigid  rules. 

If  the  high  register  of  your  fiute  is 
sharp,  pull  the  cork  back  by  use  of 
the  adjusting  nut  at  the  upper  end. 

If  fiat,  turn  the  nut  back  a  wee  bit 
of  a  ways,  and  push  the  cork  for¬ 
ward.  Never  attempt  to  tune  the  fiute 
with  other  instruments  by  moving 
the  head  cork.  Its  only  use,  so  far  as 
tuning  is  concerned,  is  that  of  tun¬ 
ing  its  own  octaves.  When  fiat,  pull 
the  head  joint  out  to  such  position 
that  will  give  you  the  desired  pitch. 

It  is  not  at  all  practical  to  pull  the 
headjoint  out  more  than  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  When  this  much 
variation  is  necessary,  then  the  cork 
in  the  upper  end  should  be  moved 
forward  until  the  octaves  are  in 
good  tune.  If  the  instrument  is  cold 
it  is  lower  in  pitch  than  when  warm. 
In  such  case  just  finger  the  low  C 
and  gently  blow  through  the  em¬ 
bouchure  so  as  to  warm  the  entire 
tube. 

CInanIng  and  Polhking 

It  is  of  course  quite  natural  for  us 
to  want  to  keep  our  fiute  clean  and 
shiny  both  inside  and  out.  This  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  wiping  off 
with  a  clean  cloth  daily.  If  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  polish  it  after  it  is 
oxidized  to  the  point  of  being  almost 
black,  you  are  apt  to  do  more  harm 
than  good.  After  this  stage  of  de¬ 
terioration,  it  will  be  better  to  take 
it  to  a  competent  repair  man.  Do  not 
use  any  kind  of  metal  polish  on  your 
flute  as  the  ingredients  are  apt  to  be 
most  detrimental  to  the  mechanism. 
Even  when  cleaning  with  a  soft, 
clean  cloth,  great  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  pads  are  not  damaged  and 
that  you  do  not  damage  a  spring. 

Offing  (k«  Mnckaaftm 

An  ocasional  oiling  of  the  mech¬ 
anism  of  your  flute  can  do  no  harm. 
First,  finger  the  keys  slowly,  as  in 
playing,  and  notice  all  parts  where 
friction  occurs.  Then  dip  a  small 
piece  of  wire  or  toothpick  into  a 
very  light  oil  and  apply  very  little  to 
such  parts.  Be  careful  about  getting 
too  much. 

Stfcky  Keys  and  Padt 

Keys  that  stick  or  move  slowly  are 
caused  by  such  a  variation  of  things 
that  it  would  require  pages  to  touch 
on  all  phases  of  such  trouble.  If 


oiling  the  mechanism  does  not  rem¬ 
edy  the  trouble,  try  both  tightening 
and  loosening  the  pivot  screw  or  axle 
upon  which  the  key  rides.  If  this  is 
not  the  cause,  then  try  tightening  the 
spring  by  pushing  it  backwards  with 
a  piece  of  wire  with  a  tiny  notch  filed 
in  it  or  a  large  needle  that  has  had 
about  three-fourths  of  its  head  broken 
off.  Be  careful  not  to  break  the 
spring.  Sticky  pads  are  a  very  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  a  sticky  key.  To  clean 
a  pad,  use  a  single  layer  of  clean 
cloth  saturated  in  benzine  or  gasoline. 
Place  the  cloth  under  the  pad,  hold 
the  key  down  gently  in  a  manner 
that  will  cause  the  cloth  to  come  in 
contact  with  both  the  pad  and  the 
edges  of  the  tone  hole,  then  draw  it 
out  very  gently.  The  results  will  be 
a  nice  clean  pad  that  should  neither 
make  the  key  sticky  nor  be  noisy.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
pads  are  made  of  felt,  covered  with  a 
very  thin  skin  and  are  most  delicate. 
Too  much  pressure  during  this  clean¬ 
ing  process  might  easily  break  the 
skin,  causing  the  pad  to  leak. 

Ckonget  of  Tamparatnrn 

When  not  in  use,  it  is  better  to 
keep  your  flute  in  the  case.  Do  not 
expose  your  instrument  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.  This  warn¬ 


ing  applies  especially  to  instruments 
made  of  wood.  Many  beautiful  in¬ 
struments  have  been  ruined  by  ex¬ 
posing  them  to  the  heat  of  a  stove  or 
radiator. 

Ovorkoaffng 

If  possible,  have  your  flute  checked 
over  every  year  by  a  competent  re¬ 
pair  man.  It  is  really  advisable  to 
have  them  overhauled  once  a  year. 
This  is  particularly  true  if  the  flute 
is  used  a  great  deal. 

Pirckasing  a  PIntn 

In  purchasing  a  flute,  be  sure  to 
buy  from  some  reliable  firm  or  per¬ 
son.  There  is  much  to  be  considered 
in  this  regard  and  advice  from  some 
fine  authority  is  usually  not  impos¬ 
sible.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  finest  flutes 
made  in  the  world  are  made  in  the 
United  States. ' 

Teenase  Reporters 

(Starts  on  Page  16) 
instruments  or  chonis  music.  Send 
them  in  for  publication.  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  pays  $1.00  for  any  snap¬ 
shot  (not  professional  pictures)  that 
are  published. 

We  now  have  19  states  represented. 
Let’s  make  it  48.  .  .  .  Judy  Lee. 
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^^tudent  or  professional . .  . 
combo  or  concert .  . .  there’s 
a  Kay  bass  specially 
aligned  just  for  you.  Aligned 
to  help  you  play  faster, 
easier  and  with  a  l>etter 
tone!  For  full  particulars, 
see  your  dealer  or 
write  Kay,  1G40  Walnut 
Chicago  12. 
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E.  ft  O.  MARI.  INC. 
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By  Angelo  La  Mariana 


In  concluding  our  December  col¬ 
umn  on  the  Bow  Grip  and  Right 
Hand  tone  production,  we  stated  the 
January  issue  would  continue  the 
article;  it  is  our  plan  to  conclude  it 
this  month  and  we  suggest  that  the 
two  articles  be  referred  to  as  one, 
for  the  sake  of  continuity. 

lewlag  for  Strhgt 

The  use  of  the  Right  Hand  finger 
exercises  should  be  continued  over 
an  extended  period  of  time.  Practise 
each  for  a  short  period. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
in  order  to  draw  a  satisfactory  tone, 
the  bow  must  be  drawn  parallel  to 
the  bridge;  with  the  bow,  the  left 
side  of  the  Right  Hand,  the  elbow 
and  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  arm 
approximately  on  one  plane,  thus 
forming,  with  the  middle  of  the  bow 
resting  on  a  string,  a  square,  the  four 
sides  being: 

1 —  The  upper  arm 

2 —  The  fore-arm 

3 —  The  bow  stick 

4 —  Imaginary  line  from  stick  to 
Right  Shoulder. 

The  shoulder  joint,  elbow,  wrist 
and  fingers  must  all  be  flexible  in 
order  for  the  bow  to  be  drawn  par¬ 
allel  to  the  bridge.  The  minute 
adjustments,  necessary  to  bowing, 
are  made  with  the  wrist  and  fingers 
acting  as  a  hinge. 

If  the  bow  is  drawn  at  an  angle 
to  the  string,  we  set  up  longitudinal 
rather  than  traverse  vibrations.  Mo¬ 
mentary  failure  lof  a  string  to 
“speak,”  due  to  a  temporary  longi¬ 
tudinal  wave,  is  usuall  caused  by 
improper  bow  contact.  (Other  causes 
may  be:  (a)  rosin  caked  on  the 
strings  or  bow  and  (b)  the  energy  of 
a  quick  position  shift  causing  a 
longitudinal  agitation  of  the  string.) 

For  ordinary  tone,  the  bow  should 
be  played  about  one  inch  from  the 
bridge  or  about  midway  between  the 
bridge  and  the  fingerboard.  The  de¬ 
gree  of  intensity  of  tone  desired,  will 
vary  point  of  contact.  Piano  passages 
are  bowed  further  from  the  bridge, 
over  the  fingerboard,  Sul  Tasto,  for 
the  desired  effect.  Forte  passages  are 
bowed  closer  to  the  bridge.  The 
young  performer  must  be  cautioned 
not  to  play  too  close  to  the  bridge, 
Sul  Ponticello,  otherwise  the  tone 
will  have  a  metallic  sound. 

(There  are  orchestral  as  well  as 
solo  passages  calling  for  this  glassy- 
metallic  effect.  Here  the  high  har- 
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monies  are  produced.  It  is  an 
important  effect  and  should  be  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  string  group  both  legato 
and  with  tremolo.  The  student  should 
play  as  close  to  the  bridge  as  control 
will  permit  and  should  use  as  much 
hair  as  possible.  The  use  of  all  the 
hair  has  a  tendency  to  smooth  out 
many  of  the  higher  harmonics  and 
will  give  the  tone  a  gentler,  smoother  I 
quality.) 

There  are  three  important  factors 
in  bowing: 

A — The  pressure  on  the  string 
B — The  speed  of  the  bow 
C — The  point  at  which  the  bow 
contacts  the  string. 

All  of  these  elements  are  equally 
important  in  the  quality  of  tone  on 
all  the  stringed  instruments.  Too 
little  attention  is  given  the  last  two 
(B  and  C).  The  greater  the  pressure, 
the  greater  the  intensity  of  hi^ 
harmonics.  The  result  of  too  much 
pressure  is  a  harsh  tone,  since  the 
vibrations  are  checked.  Too  little 
pressure  will  fail  to  cause  the  strings 
to  vibrate.  There  is  little  variance 
between  the  amount  of  pressure  ex¬ 
tended  when  playing  a  passage  forte 
and  when  playing  a  passage  piano. 

The  variance  of  toe  amount  of 
pressure  besides  being  determined  by 
the  dynamics  is  influenced  by  the 
speed  of  the  bow,  toe  part  of  the  bow 
being  used,  and  the  shortness  of  the 
string:  i.e., — the  position  in  which  the 
left  hand  is  playing. 

More  pressure  will  be  used  when 
playing  forte  than  when  playing 
piano.  More  when  the  tip  of  the  bow 
is  used  than  when  playing  at  the  frog 
(or  nut).  When  the  bow  is  drawn 
very  slowly  less  pressure  must  be 
used.  In  performing  in  the  higher 
positions  (5th  position  or  higher)  on 
any  of  the  strings,  the  bow  pressure 
must  be  comparatively  light,  even 
when  playing  a  forte  passage;  other¬ 
wise  the  tone  will  be  hard  and  shrilL 
Remember,  shrillness  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  brilliance. 

Bow  pressure  is  not  as  satisfactory 
a  method  of  controlling  intensity  as 
is  the  speed  of  drawing  the  bow.  Dow 
speed  is  of  greater  value  in  building 
intensity.  The  skilled  performer  at¬ 
tains  a  balance  of  the  three  factors 
(Please  see  A.  B,  C,)  for  the  various 
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types  of  tone  he  wishes  to  produce. 

By  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
q)eed  of  the  bow,  without  altering 
the  pressure,  a  useful  means  is  found 
for  making  short  crescendos  and 
ieerescendos  without  changing  the 
tone  timbre. 

The  point  of  contact  is  governed 
almost  entirely  by  the  speed  of  the 
bow,  the  volume  of  tone,  and  the 
length  of  the  string. 

Two  basic  principles  to  remember: 

1 —  Slow  sustained  bows,  whether 
forte  or  piano,  must  be  drawn 
near  the  bridge. 

2 —  Fast,  long  bows,  must  be  drawn 
near  the  fingerboard. 

Remember  though,  these  principles 
are  not  inflexible,  the  demands  of  the 
music  come  first.  They  apply  to  both 
solo  or  ensemble  and  orchestral 
playing,  on  all  members  of  the  string 
family. 

It  might  be  well  as  educators  to 
remember,  in  bowing  (as  in  any 
other  skill  to  be  perfected)  it  is  better 
to  keep  the  student  relaxed  and  in¬ 
terested  in  playing  music  for  the  sake 
of  music,  than  to  discourage  him  by 
the  endless  drudgery  of  mechanics. 
Far  better  to  have  the  student  be¬ 
come  aware  of  the  applications  and 
eager  to  proceed  at  his  own  rate. 

See  you  in  February. 

Let's  Give  Strins  Playins 
A  NEW  COUNTENANCE 

(Continued  from  Page  33) 
tion.  He  must  realize  that  no  system 
or  method  in  the  world  will  work 
in  the  same  way  for  everybody.  He 
must  realize  further  that  no  system^ 
or  method  can  take  the  place  of  hard 
work,  ingenuity,  and  general  re¬ 
sourcefulness.  These  human  qualities 
will  bring  success  despite  the  pos¬ 
sible  absence  of  specific  method.  .  .  . 
They  will,  in  fact,  create  method. 
But  the  instructor  who  looks  to  the 
specific  method  as  the  omnipotent  is 
a  lost  soul  indeed. 
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Siringn  for  Srhooln  •  •  •  guaranteed 

For  better  instrumentation .  . .  better  intonation 
. . .  better  orchestral  performance!  A  full  line 
of  strings,  with  every  instrument  bearing  the 
Pan-American  name  and  guarantee . . .  and 
registered  by  Pan-American  und4r  its  own 
number.  Insist  on  Pan-American  band  and 
orchestra  instruments  and  you’re  sure  of 
^  high  quality,  big  value. 
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Mid-West  Nationat  Band 
Clinic  Draws  4000 

(Continued  from  Page  35) 
directors  by  their  band  students  who 
will  receive  a  direct  benefit  from  the 
Clinic.  Thus  you  realize  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  this  wonderful  musical  ex¬ 
perience.” 

Paul  Yoder,  wel-known  composer, 
said:  Congratulations  on  another 
wonderful  session  of  the  Mid-West 
National  Band  Clinic.  To  me  this  is 
the  most  inspiring  meeting  that  is 
held  during  the  entire  year.  It  not 
only  offers  an  opportunity  to  hear  all 
the  new  music  performed  by  the 
finest  school  bands,  but  it  also  gives 
us  all  a  chance  to  renew  friendships 
with  the  leaders  in  the  school  band 
field  from  every  state  in  the  union. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  take  part  I 
in  this  magnificent  affair.” 


KAPLAN  STRINGS 


'/’^iccurate 


KAPLAN  STRINGS  cosf  no  more  than  ordinary 
strings.  Improve  the  tone  of  your  instrument  by 
using  Kaplan  PRECISION  MADE  strings  for  violin, 
viola,  and  cello.  Buy  them  at  your  music  dealer  today. 


KAPLAN  MUSICAL  STRING  CO. 


South  Norwolk,  Conn. 
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TOrjitc  for  complete  String  Instrument  Catalog.  It's  FREEI 
Pan-American,  Dept.  121  Elkhart,  Indiana.^ 
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Get  CRADDOCK  Uniforms- 

*1Um  QUoiot  CUamfUcmdJ 


•  Tho  Crsddocfc  Band  •man 

.  .  .  dvailoblo  wHhoul 
ehorga  to  wiparintandantt, 
principals,  bond  diractors 
ond  purchasing  commit- 
leas.  It's  chock-full  of 
practical  original  uniform 
design  idoosl 


CRADDOCK  BUILDING  •  KANS'AS  CITY,  MO- 


LA  CROSSE 

RURAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND 
MOTHERS'  CLUB 


§Y  Goergo  0.  KoHfc,  frfgclpol 
La  Cretto,  Kaatot 

It  was  in  1938  that  the  La  Crosse 
High  School  band  was  organized 
with  an  initial  membership  of  nine 
players,  five  of  whom  had  never 
played  a  band  instrument  before.  In 
spite  of  this  meager  beginning  the 
growth  of  the  band  was  rapid  and 
within  a  short  time  the  band  director, 
George  D.  Keith,  called  a  meeting  of 
the  mothers  of  band  members  to 
consider  organizing  a  Band  Mothers’ 
Club.  The  response  was  enthusiastic 
in  favor  of  such  an  organization  and 
shortly  thereafter  another  meeting 
was  called  at  which  time  officers 
were  elected  and  a  program  of  work 
for  the  organization  was  outlined. 

For  a  period  of  time  after  the  Band  T 
Mothers’  Club  was  organized  the 
only  constitution  the  club  had  was 
one  which  developed  as  the  need  for 
some  sort  of  regulations  was  seen  but 
it  was  not  satisfactory.  When  the 
School  Musician  published  a  consti-  | 
tution  several  years  ago  the  club  de-  . 
cided  to  adopt  it  with  minor  changes  ! 
to  fit  our  particular  local  situation  ! 
and  it  has  proved  to  be  entirely 
satisfactory. 

The  first  project  of  the  Band 
Mothers'  Club  was  to  assist  in  rais¬ 
ing  money  to  purchase  band  uni¬ 
forms;  and  the  second  project  was 
the  Band  Carnival  which  became  an 
annual  affair.  The  first  carnival 
netted  $55  but  from  year  to  year  re¬ 
ceipts  grew  to  as  much  as  $1800  and 
the  carnival  has  ever  since  been  the 
principal  source  of  earnings  for  the 
club.  The  money 'raised  through  the 
presentation  of  the  carnival  has  been 
used  primarily  as  follows;  (a)  for 
the  purchase  of  new  band  uniforms, 
(b)  for  cleaning,  repair  and  altering 
of  band  uniforms,  (c)  purchase  of 
new  school  instruments  and  other  , 
equipment,  and  (d)  repair  of  school- 
owned  instruments.  In  our  own 
school  the  purchase  of  music  for  the 
band  and  insurance  on  school-owned 
instruments  and  band  uniforms  is 
paid  out  of  the  school  budget. 

The  Band  Mothers’  Club  has  an 
enviable  reputation  in  this  commu¬ 
nity  as  an  organization  that  gets 
things  done  and  it  is  only  natural  for 
the  mothers  are  working  to  improve  \ 
the  opportunities  of  the  children  they  ; 
are  the  most  interested  in — their 
own  children.  Their  activities  are  ^ 
many  and  varied.  One  of  their  routine  | 
responsibilities  is  the  checking  out  i 
and  in  of  band  uniforms  for  every  ' 
public  performance  the  band  makes. 


The  band  uniforms  are  kept  in  cabi¬ 
nets  in  the  band  room  and  two 
mothers  are  assigned  to  each  cabinet 
The  cabinet  mothers  are  responsible 
for  checking  out  the  uniforms, 
checking  them  in,  cleaning  them  and 
repairing  them.  The  band  director 
has  no  part  in  this  work  and  doesn’t 
even  have  a  key  to  the  cabinets— • 
policy  which  prevents  confusion  and 
leaves  the  care  of  the  uniforms  to 
those  who  know  how  to  care  for 
them. 

The  band  mothers  haven’t  for¬ 
gotten  that  children  enjoy  parties 
and  give  band  parties  each  year. 
They  are  in  complete  charge  of  the 
planning  and  supervision  during  the 
parties.  As  a  source  of  revenue  in 
addition  to  the  Band  Carnival  the 
club  owns  a  pop  corn  machine  and 
sells  pop  com  at  all  home  basketball 
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Solves  the  style  problem.  Serves  as  a  Concert  Band  Coat  in  the 
auditorium;  as  a  Full  Dress  Band  Coat  on  the  football  field  or 
on  parade. 

Our  direct  representative  will  give  full  information,  quote 
prices,  help  you  make  selection  and  suggest  fund-raising 
ideas. 


Ostwald  makes  prompt  delivery  of  a  quality  uniform  at  a 
competitive  price.  Your  order  receives  our  most  meticulous 
attention ,  down  to  its  smallest  detail. 


Write  for  illustrated  free  catalog.  Band  Technique  Films 
also  available  on  a  sale  or  rental  basis. 


“Uniforms  by  Ostwald"  is  America’s  foremost  designer 
and  manufacturer  of  Band,  Drum  Corps  and  Orchestra 
uniforms. 
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games.  It  is  also  a  valuable  assistance 
to  the  band  director  when  the  band 
performs  away  from  home.  On  trips 
the  band  mothers  supervise  the 
children  and  assist  in  enforcing  con¬ 
duct  regulations. 

In  spite  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
organization  the  Band  Mothers’  Club 
is  ever  alert  to  improvement  and  re¬ 
cently  the  club  made  a  survey  of 
thirty  schools  in  Kansas  which  have 
an  enrollment  of  approximately  the 
I  same  number  of  students  we  have  in 
our  own  school.  In  this  survey  the 
mothers  were  interested  in  knowing 
how  other  Band  Mothers’  Clubs 
raised  money,  what  charges  were 
made  as  rental  on  the  use  of  school- 
owned  instruments,  how  often  other 
clubs  met,  what  instruments  were 
owned  by  the  schools,  etc. 

The  Band  Mothers’  Club  meets 
'  once  each  month  and  a  part  of  the 
program  for  each  meeting  is  fur- 


That#  tmitin9  ladiat  pilot  tha  court# 
of  the  La  Crott#,  Kontat  High  School 
Bond  h^olhort  Club.  (Bock  row,  I.  to 
r.)  Mrs.  Ganovo  Wilton,  tacretory; 
Mrt.  Chorlott#  Hopkint,  trooturar’, 
(front  row,  1.  to  r.)  Mrt.  Ruth  J#f- 
fariat,  pratident;  Mrt.  Louit  Fickan, 
vie#  pr#tid#nt. 


nished  by  band  members.  The  band 
mothers  are  a  wonderful  audience 
for  the  inexperienced  soloist  and  en¬ 
semble  because  they  are  sympathetic 
and  understanding. 

The  Band  Mothers’  Club  is  always 
alert  toward  improving  the  good-will 
of  other  school  'organizations  and 
community  clubs  through  assisting 
with  and  participating  in  programs 
of  these  organizations. 

In  looking  back  over  the  past 
fourteen  years  we  have  found  a  few 
very  important  reasons  why  our 
Band  Mothers’  Club  has  been  so  ac¬ 
tive  over  the  entire  period  since  it 
was  organized.  The  most  important 
reason  is  that  we  have  been  fortu¬ 
nate  in  the  election  of  good  presi¬ 
dents.  The  president  must  be  one  who 
commands  the  respect  of  others  and 
has  the  ability  to  avoid  situations 
which  might  cause  disharmony  in  the 
organization.  She  must  also  have  the 
ability  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
others  and  this  is  a  real  challenge 
to  the  president  as  many  of  the  tasks 
of  the  organization  call  for  mothers 
to  do  work  for  which  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  no  thanks.  Since  band  business 
has  become  big  business  as  far  as 
schools  are  concerned,  the  election  of 
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other  officers  who  are  capable  is  also 
important.  The  third  requirement  for 
luccess  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
band  director  to  the  club.  The  band 
director,  to  keep  harmony  in  the 
Band  Mothers’  Club  must  always 
work  directly  with  the  president 
rather  than  with  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club  and,  after  a  policy 
is  established,  should  keep  hands  off 
all  business  that  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Band  Mothers’  Club.  The  di¬ 
rector  should  also  keep  the  president 
informed  of  proposed  band  activities 
and  of  major  band  needs  before  the 
need  becomes  urgent.  Finally,  by  in¬ 
cluding  the  band  mothers  in  making 
plans  for  the  band,  the  mothers  are 
better  able  to  understand  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  instructor.  By  bringing 
the  band  mothers  into  the  school  for 
meetings  and  for  cabinet  work  the 
entire  school  has  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  improvement  of  public 
relations.  When  parents  and  teachers 
can  work  together  to  improve  the 
educational  opportunities  of  our 
children  we  have  an  ideal  situation. 
We  are  happy  to  say  this  situation 
exists  in  La  Crosse  and  has  since  the 
organization  of  the  Band  Mothers’ 
Club.  The  success  of  our  own  club 
has  been  responsible  for  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  other  clubs  in  schools  in  this 
part  of  the  state  and  we  know  our 
band  mothers  are  happy  in  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  a  job  well  done. 

The  Band  Stand 

(Continued  from  Page  30) 
lations  in  the  brilliant  faster  selec¬ 
tions,  here  is  a  challenge  to  any  coir 
lege  brass  and  percussion  section.  The 
scoring  is  for  4  French  horns,  4  trum¬ 
pets,  4  trombones,  2  euphoniums, 
tuba  and  a  wide  assortment  of  per¬ 
cussion  including  4  kettle  drums,  vi¬ 
braphone,  xylophone,  chimes,  tom¬ 
toms,  etc.  The  composer,  who  is  most 
active  writing  for  musical  produc¬ 
tions  of  all  types  in  New  York,  has 
been  a  trumpet  student,  and  so  knows 
whereof  he  writes.  The  score  and 
parts  are  available  on  rental  from: 
Alfred  Reed,  39  Dock  Lane,  Wan- 
tagh.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

19.  PSALM  FOR  BAND  by  Vincent 
Persichetti  First  performance  by  the 
University  of  Louisville  Concert 
Band,  May  2,  1952,  the  composer  con¬ 
ducting,  at  Spring  Concert  of  Original 
Band  Music,  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
Ernest  Lyon,  Director  of  Bands.  This 
is  the  second  composition  for  band 
by  Dr.  Persichetti  who  is  Head  of  the 
Composition  Department  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Conservatory  of  Music,  and 
Lecturer  in  Composition  at  the  Juil- 
liard  School  of  Music  in  New  York. 
The  work  was  commissioned  by  the 
Alpha  Chapter  (U.  of  Louisville)  of 
Pi  Kappa  Omicron  National  Band 
Fraternity.  Dr.  Persichetti’s  first  work 
for  band  “Divertimento”  was  written 
for  the  Goldman  Band  in  1951  and 
is  published  by  Theodore  Presser 


Co.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  in  their  Oliver 
Ditson  Edition. 

(This  listing  will  be  continued  in  a 
future  issue.) 

Interim  Report 

By  the  time  you  read  this  page,  the 
7th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  College 
Band  Directors  National  Association 
in  Chicago  on  December  18-19-20, 
1952  will  be  past  history,  and  a  new 
slate  of  officers  will  have  been  elected. 
We  are  sorry  that  it  is  impossible  to 
report  these  to  you  at  this  time.  Our 
deadline  for  this  page  was  December 
1,  1952.  Therefore,  you  may  look 
forward  to  a  complete  report  of  the 
Chicago  meeting  to  be  reviewed  in 
the  February,  1953  issue. 

Jenkins  Company  Tries 
Out  Parade  Xylophone 

(Starts  on  Page  6) 

with  bands  to  try  the  possibility  of 
using  it  the  same  as  the  Glockenspiel. 

Weighing  only  9%  lbs.,  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  built  in  Bb,  F  to  C,  2% 
octave.  The  instrument,  including 
carrying  harness,  carrying  case,  two 
pairs  of  mallets,  retails  for  $160.00. 

When  you  write  the  manufacturer 
for  more  information,  he  would  ap¬ 
preciate  your  mentioning  that  you 
read  about  the  instrument  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


Allegany  Undergoes 
Ambitious  Faii  Season 

(Starts  on  Page  17) 
band  in  a  centenial  parade.  We  also 
marched  in  the  2^  mile  long  parade 
honoring  the  Greater  Cumberland  In¬ 
dustrial  Exposition.  We  were  invited 
to  participate  in  the  half  time  cere¬ 
monies  at  the  Industrial  Bowl  foot¬ 
ball  game  between  Washington  and 
Lee  and  the  University  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  but  were  unable  to  attend  as 
our  school  had  a  football  game  at 
Silver  Springs,  Maryland,  the  same 
day. 

Another  new  feature  of  our  band 
this  year  is  the  appearance  of  white 
buckskin  shoes  on  all  of  the  75  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  band.  We  think  this  quite 
an  improvement  over  the  dark  shoes 
we  have  worn  in  past  performances. 

The  band  has  been  working  hard 
on  new  and  entertaining  half-time 
programs.  We  climaxed  our  success¬ 
ful  football  season  November  27,  at 
our  annual  Turkey  Day  Football 
game  by  presenting  the  Story  of  Two 
Allegany  Alumni. 


Let's  See  Your  Uniforms 


Get  Our  New 

LOW  FALL  PRICES 


Sianhvuf 

BAND  UNIFORMS 


FREEDOM  FROM  ALTERATIONS 

Eliminating  most,  if  not  all,  alterations  cuts  upkeep  and  annual 
refining  costs  sharply.  That's  what  the  exclusive  Stanbury  Year  To 
Year  Fining  System  gives  you  at  no  extra  cost.  Noub  in  its  third 
year  of  successful  use,  more  and  more  bands  are  wantiiu  it.  And 
for  extra  savings,  each  new  uniform  is  delivered  PRESSED,  ready 
to  wear, 

BETTER  FITTING  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR 

Our  exclusive  tailorit^,  sizing,  marking,  and  fining  sysKm  assures 
better  individual  finings  and  smarter  appearance  each  successive 
year.  Simple,  easy  to  use,  you'll  save  time,  work,  and  money  with 
this  original  system. 

LONGER  WEAR  — more  years  of  satisfactory  use  from 
Stanbury  Uniforms  because;  Expensive  alterations  are  reduced  or 
eliminated:  only  finest  quality  materials  and  tailoring  go  into  every 
uniform. 

MATCH-UP  SERVICE  for  fill  in  re 

placements  and  an  entire  new  set  of  uniforms 
matching  your  present  uniforms  or  we  can  give 
you  an  entirely  new  design. 

Available  in  WOOLEN  and  COTTON  Fabrics  In  yooi 
ehoiee  of  style  and  colon.  No  obligation  in 
fur  our  help.  Write  today  for  prompt  informatloa 

Stanbury  &  Company 

720  DELAWARE  ST.  KANSAS  CITY  6,  MO. 
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By  B.  H.  Walker 


Hello,  Brass  Friends.  I  hope  the 
New  Year  of  1953  is  showering  you 
with  success  and  happiness,  iMth 
musically  and  otherwise.  Let  us  all 
strive  for  the  highest  ideals  of  artis¬ 
try  in  brass  playing  during  this  year. 
One  of  the  most  inspiring  motivations 
toward  higher  ideals  of  brass  per¬ 
formance  is  to  listen  to  recordings 
of  artist  players  of  all  ages,  so  as  to 
weigh  and  consider  their  strong 
points,  as  well  as  weaker  points,  in 
performance,  so  that  we  may  become 
critical  experts  in  what  is  good  brass 
performance.  We  may  then  set  about 
to  capitalize  on  our  strongest  assets 
and  also  improve  our  weaker  points 
toward  a  goal  of  artistic  perfection. 
This  month  I  would  like  to  continue 
on  the  subject  of  good  cornet  record¬ 
ings  of  artists  of  today  and  yesterday. 

♦ 

Herman  Bmlittmdt  Records 

Bellstedt  was  one  of  the  worlds 
most  famous  cometists.  He  was  of 
German  birth  and  was  soloist  with 
the  famous  Gillmore  Band.  He  rose 
to  the  top  of  the  ladder  of  fame  dur¬ 
ing  the  days  of  such  famous  comet 
competitors  as  Julius  Levy,  John 
Hazel,  Paris  Chambers  and  “Ben” 
Bent.  He  was  a  member  of  The 
Sousa  Band  as  Clarke’s  sidepartner 
in  1904  and  1905  and  was  with  the 
Innes  Band  for  three  years  beginning 
in  1906.  In  1913  Bellstedt  assumed 
the  position  of  Professor  of  Wind 
Instruments  at  the  Cincinnati  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music.  He  was  an  indi¬ 
vidual  soloist  witl^  a  style  all  his 
own  and  with  a  very  musical  tone  in 
all  registers.  His  recordings  are  very 
few  and  consist  of  duets  and  trios 
only,  as  far  as  I  know. 

FRIENDLY  RIVAL,  comet  duet 
played  by  Bellstedt  and  Herbert 
Clarke.  Re-recording  may  be  secured 
from  Glenn  D.  Bridges,  2199  Lake- 
view  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

THREE  SOLITAIRES,  comet  trio 
recorded  by  Bellstedt  with  Herbert 
Clarke  and  Walter  Rogers.  A  diffi¬ 
cult  trio  played  well.  Grade  V  to  VI. 
Copy  available  from  Glenn  Bridges. 


S«nd  all  quattioni  diract  to  I.  H.  Wolkar, 
Diractor  of  Music,  Goffnay  High  School, 
Goffnay,  South  Carolina. 


Re-recording  available  from  Glenn 
Bridges. 

Emil*  K»K*k*  Records 

Emile  Keneke  was  cometist  with 
Sousa’s  Band  as  a  soloist  side-partner 
to  Herbert  Clarke.  He  successfully 
recorded  a  few  solos  and  several 
duets  with  Clarke.  His  tone  and 
phrasing  are  very  musical. 

THE  ROSARY  and  VOICE  OF 
LOVE,  cornet  solos  played  by  Ken¬ 
eke  in  his  prime.  Tone  and  phrasing 
excellent.  Re-recordings  available 
from  Harold  Brasch,  2707  South  June 
Street,  Arlington,  Virginia. 

THE  TRUMPET  SHALL  SOUND 
by  Handel,  recorded  by  Keneke. 
Re-recording  available  from  Glenn 
Bridges. 

REMEMBERANCES  OF  PRAGUE 
recorded  by  Keneke.  Copy  available 
from  Glenn  Bridges. 

Viacoot  f  aoso  Records  ' 

Vincent  Buono  was  solo  cornetist 
with  Prince’s  Columbia  Band.  His 
tone  quality  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 
It  is  as  big,  rich  and  beautiful  as  any 
comet  tone  I  have  ever  heard. 

INFLAMATUS  and  SEA  SHELLS 
WALTZ  recorded  by  Buono  and  the 
Prince’s  Columbia  Band.  Copy  avail¬ 
able  from  Glenn  Bridges 

SCHUBERT’S  SERENADE,  played 
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Martin’s  exclusive  taper- 
glide  stocking  lets  you  play 
with  complete  freedom — 
a  smooth,  smooth  action 
even  in  seventh  position! 
Try  a  Martin,  and  learn 
why  highest-paid  record¬ 
ing  artists  prefer  it  to  ail 
other  trombones. 


family  tradition  fes  behind  every 
instrument  bearing  this  time-hon¬ 
ored  name . . .  generations  of  making 
only  trumpets,  comets,  and  trom¬ 
bones  ...  a  prueless  heritage  in 
this  highly  .s[>fciattaed  held.  > 

rot  THt  nmtsT  in  mass' 

INSTKUMtNTS  •  WV  MSSSfN* 


Johs  Hosef  Records 

FANTASIE  on  IRISH  AIRS  dis¬ 
plays  hne  technique  and  phrasing  as 
were  the  true  qualities  of  this  famous 
cometist.  Re-recording  available  from 
Glenn  Bridges. 

CHARACTERISTIC  FANTASIE,  a 
fine  technical  display  in  good  style. 


Write  for  name  of 
nearest  dealer 
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by  Buono  .with  the  Prince  Band  ac- 
eoinp>>nying  His  beautiful  tone  and 
excellent  phrasing  are  well  repre- 
lented  in  this  rendition 

Rets  Millkoai*  Recerdc 

Ross  Millhouse  was  cornet  soloist 
side-partner  with  Herbert  Clarke  in 
the  Sousa  Band  during  the  years  of 
the  world  tour  of  this  famous  band. 
The  only  recorded  representation  of 
his  playing  I  know  of  today  are  a 
couple  of  comet  duets  with  Herbert 
aarke. 

SWISS  BOY  and  I  WOULD  THAT 
MY  LOVE,  comet  duets  played  by 
Millhouse  and  Clarke.  Copies  avail¬ 
able  from  Glenn  Bridges. 

Loyd  Skekaspaor*  Racordt 

This  famous  English  cornetist  re¬ 
corded  only  two  solos  which  I  know 
about — 

WEBBERS  LAST  WALTZ  (with 
variations)  and  FACILITA — copies 
available  from  Glenn  Bridges. 

Coppidaffarie  Racerdt 

COLUMBIA  POLKA  and  PYRA¬ 
MIDS  POLKA.  These  are  exhibitions 
of  stylish  cadenzas,  melodic  andantes 
and  fast  triple  tongue  movements  so 
characteristic  of  the  solos  of  the  old 
style.  Copies  available  from  Glenn 
Bridges. 

SOUVENIR  OF  SWITZERLAND 
played  by  CappidefTerio.  Copy  avail¬ 
able  from  Glenn  Bridges. 

faflx  Slfbars  Racordt 

A  famous  German  cornetist  of  fine 
skill. 

CARNIVAL  OF  VENICE  played 
by  Silbers.  Technical  theme  and  vari¬ 
ations.  Copy  available  from  Glenn 
Bridges. 

John  Dela»  Racordt 

John  Dolan  was  cornet  soloist  with 
Pat  Conway’s  famous  Band. 

INFLAMATUS,  a  stylist  cornet  solo 
possessing  much  skill  in  phrasing. 
Copy  available  from  Glenn  Bridges. 

Laoaord  Smith  Records 

Leonard  Smith  is  one  of  America’s 
comet  soloists  of  today.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  cornet  soloist  of  Goldman’s 
famous  Band,  as  well  as  soloist  of  the 
United  States  Navy  Band  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  was  also  at  one  time  first 
trumpet  with  the  Detroit  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

ESTASY,  cornet  solo  composed  and 
played  by  Leonard  Smith  with  his 
professional  band  accompanying.  This 
is  a  tempo  di  valse  in  concert  style 
with  a  charming  melody  and  much 
display  of  technique.  Grade  IV  on 
National  Competition  Festival  List 
of  1943.  A  good  contest  solo  with  a 
good  accompaniment,  plenty  difficult 
for  good  cornetists.  Available  on  both 
78  R.P.M.  and  45  R.P.M.  from  Band- 
land,  Inc.,  407  Fox  Building,  Dept. 
12-S,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

WILLOW  ECHOES,  the  master 
cornet  solo  of  Dr.  Frank  Simon, 
(Continued  from  Page  51) 


Exclusive  Distributors:  TARG  &  DINNER,  Inc 

425  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO  5,  ILL. 
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is  the  finest  instrument 
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DON'T  LET  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRE 
Check  the  Date  on  Your  Wrapper 


Like  all  fine  workmen,  good  I 
musicians  need  good  tools  to  make 
the  most  of  their  artistry.  When 
you  invest  in  a  Reynolds,  as  Pottag, 
fc— McKay  and  Sherry  say,  "You 
Opr  get  the  finest  in  the  world!” 
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YOUR  BAND 

ON 

POSTCARD 


•  We  can  take  your  8"iil0''  glotty  print  band, 
orchestra,  or  chorus  picture  and  reproduce 
it  on  regular  post  cards. 

•  W^dertul  fund  raiser  or  for  souvenirs. 

•  Mail  photo  between  heavy  cardboard. 

•  25%  down  payment  required. 

RATISI  lacledes  iMkiiig 

too  cords  . $10.00 

200  cords  .  10.00 

SOO  ciN^  .  3S.00 

1.000  cords  . 41.00 

Special  Rates  on  orders  of  5,000  or  more. 


Sand  all  questions  direct  to  Sob 
Organ,  Woodwind  Studio,  ISI2  Stout 
St.,  Oanver  2,  Colorado. 


Reprints  of  your  regular  8"sl0"  photograph. 

$0  . $12.S0 

100  .  24.00 

SOO  . 100.00 

Write  to 

MUSI-PHOTO  SHOP 

■ox  17,  c/o  TIm  School  Mnsiciaa 
20  i.  Jackson  ihrd.,  Chicago  4,  IIHaais 


programs.  Our  playing  of  the  oboe 
or  bassoon  is  important  to  our  com¬ 
munity  in  how  well  we  do  our  part 

We  all  very  well  know  and  realize  ] 
that  our  growth  in  any  respect  is 
gradual.  When  this  is  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  there  is  no  excuse  for 
going  the  wrong  direction  unless  we 
are  headed  that  way  to  begin  with, 
whether  it  be  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously  done.  This  is  true  in  our 
musical  program. 

The  musical  programs  in  our 
school  systems  throughout  this  won¬ 
derful  country  of  ours  are  all  pretty 
well  organized.  Organized  so  they 
progress  as  rapidly  as  the  organiza¬ 
tion  itself  can  take  the  strain — so  to 
speak.  I  know  we  all  protest,  or  in 
plainer  language  (beef),  about  this 
or  that  some  time  or  other  but  in  the 
over-all  picture  we  come  out  pretty 
well  if  we’re  sincere  in  the  progress 
of  our  general  program. 

Again,  what  has  all  of  this  to  do 
with  playing  oboe  or  bassoon?  Again, 
nothing  except  for  one  important 
factor.  In  learning  to  play  oboe  or 
bassoon,  or  any  other  instrument,  we 
have  to  have  a  good  fundamental 
grounding  on  these  instruments.  In 
other  words,  we  want  to  know  what’s 
going  on — what  causes  this  or  that 
to  happen,  etc. 

In  order  to  better  illustrate  my 
point,  I  am  quoting  a  fond  mother  in 
regard  to  her  son  studying  music. 
The  son  wanted  so  badly  to  study 
bassoon  but  the  mother  “couldn’t 
bear  to  see  the  son  putting  in  enough 
time  to  learn  all  of  the  pieces  neces¬ 
sary  to  play  in  a  band  or  orchestra.” 
My  question  to  the  mother  was  this 
— What  do  you  mean  by  learning  all 
of  the  pieces  necessary,  etc.?  After 
she  finished  explaining  to  me  I  could 
see  she  didn’t  understand  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  instrumental  perform¬ 
ance. 

Her  thinking  regarding  playing  an 
instrument  was  this:  (1)  First  you 
must  learn  to  blow  the  instrument. 
(2)  You  must  then  be  taught  your 
particular  part,  whatever  it  is,  as  an 
individual  processing  (the  boy  could 
learn  to  play  nothing  but  the  melody 
and  the  bassoon  didn’t  always  have 
the  melody  part).  (3)  Her  concep¬ 
tion  of  learning  to  read  notes,  or 
music,  as  you  would  a  book  of  which 
the  words  are  all  composed  of  letters 
of  the  alphabet  was  completely  out 


Here  we  are  in  1953,  the  starting  of 
a  new  year,  a  new  era,  new  fields  of 
endeavor  directly  in  our  path.  Shall 
we  look  for  an  easy  way  out,  face 
the  music  as  it  comes  or  think  ahead 
being  prepared  for  whatever  may 
present  itself?  Of  course  we  all  know 
very  definitely  that  beinp  prepared 
for  the  future  is  in  the  long  run  the 
easy  way  out  and  we  can  face  the 
music  as  it  comes  without  fear. 

What  has  all  of  this  to  do  with 
playing  Oboe  or  Bassoon?  Nothing, 
except  for  one  important  factor.  If 
we  design  our  life  in  general  along 
this  line  of  thinking  we  become 
better  citizens,  through  being  better 
people,  physically,  mentally,  etc. 
Hence,  better  oboe  and  basoon  play¬ 
ers.  The  direction  of  the  path  we 
follow  is  strictly  the  path  of  our  fu¬ 
ture  life,  as  our  ideals  in  a  general 
way  are  more  or  less  set  fairly  early 
in  life.  Not  necessarily  our  vocation 
or  avocation,  but  our  ideals. 

Football  season  is  over  and  we  are 
into  the  season  for  basketball.  I  am 
sure  most  of  us,  if  not  all,  were  one 
hundred  per  cent  for  our  football 
team,  win  or  lose.  We  will  be  the 
same  with  our  basketball  team,  as 
we  are  with  our  band  and  orchestra 


true  oboe  ton 

OBOISTS — double  reed 
playios  ai  naglc  reed 
taviat.ooly  $Q95 
each 

KreJi  2St  tM.  (6  ptt  pig) 


...  for  tonal  qualitios 
craftsmanship  .  .  .  'and  beauty. 
.  on  every  count ...  the  LESHER 
BASSOON  stands  out. 

^  Compare  .  .  .  and  you1l 
choose  LESHER 
-  every  time. 


BASSOON 


Standard  full 
Heckel  System  .  .  . 
selected  Hard  Maple 
Body . . .  beautifully  finished 
in  rich  mahogany. 

Try  a  LESHER  ...  then  decide, 

For  further 
information 
write  today 


1509  CASSOPOLIS  ST. 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


CRACK  PROOFED  Orenodilla  Wood  OBOES 
Hand-mode  by  matter  croftamen. 


tpeciolly  detigned  for 
both  Studenta  and  Profeaaionalt. 
Write  for  free  literature. 
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double  reed  clan  most  certainly  don’t 
want  to  be  the  bad  apples  of  our 
organization. 

As  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article — If  we  design  or  pattern 
our  walk  of  life  along  the  right  de¬ 
velopment  to  begin  with,  we  become 
more  efficient  in  every  way,  we  be¬ 
come  better  citizens,  better  people 
physically,  mentally,  better  oboe 
and  bassoon  players,  better  musi¬ 
cians.  We  become  more  stable  in  our 
chosen  field  of  endeavor,  more  re¬ 
liable  as  we  progress,  all  based  on 
one  simple  word — FUNDAMEN¬ 
TALS. 

I  sincerely  hope  everyone  en¬ 
joyed  a  very  pleasant  holiday  season 
and  now  that  we  are  off  to  a  fiying 
start  in  the  new  year  of  1953,  let’s 
make  it  a  good  one. 

So  long  for  now.  See  you  next 
month. 


of  the  picture.  Naturally  that  would 
be  a  long  drawn  out  process — and 
this  IS  the  point  I  am  driving  at, 
fundamentals. 

In  this  respect  the  mother  was 
right —we  must  learn  to  blow  our 
iustniment.  Now,  what  does  learn¬ 
ing  to  blow  our  instrument  entail? 
The  fundamentals  of  tone  produc¬ 
tion,  which  include:  (1)  The  right 
quality  of  sound.  (2)  What  must 
we  do  to  create  the  proper  quality 
of  sound?  (3)  Is  a  good  instrument 
necessary?  (4)  What  part  does  the 
leed  play  in  producing  our  tone? 
(5)  How  well  do  we  know  our  fin¬ 
gerings  for  each  respective  tone 
produced?  (6)  Does  a  knowledge  of 
the  physical  construction  of  the  in¬ 
strument  play  an  important  part? 
(7)  Is  the  reading  of  notes  neces¬ 
sary?  (8)  Are  we  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  our  nuances  and  other 
expressive  markings?  (9)  Is  count¬ 
ing  necessary?  These  are  all  funda¬ 
mentals  directed  toward  a  definite 
plan  for  the  development  of  instru¬ 
mental  playing. 

When  these  various  parts  are  all 
molded  into  one  process,  then  it  be¬ 
comes  unnecessary  to  have  to  learn 
all  of  the  pieces  to  belong  to  a  band 
or  orchestra.  We  learn  to  read  and 
perform  our  music  just  as  readily  as 
we  sit  down  in  a  comfortable  chair 
and  read  a  book  or  story. 

The  way  we  understand  our  music 
when  performing  it,  is  no  different 
than  the  way  we  understand  the 
reading  of  our  book.  We  have  ex¬ 
pressions  in  music  just  as  we  have 
expression  in  our  speaking  voice. 
There  are  certain  sentences  we 
speak  whereby  we  can  make  our 
speech  sound  smooth  as  silk.  We  can 
also  make  that  very  sentence  sound 
rough.  In  fact,  to  the  point  of  it  be¬ 
coming  SLANG.  So  it  is  in  music.  In 
either  case  it  is  strictly  control  and 
complete  understanding  of  FUNDA¬ 
MENTALS. 

Have  had  letters  asking — is  it 
necessary  to  do  this  or  that,  etc?  If 
it  pertains  to  fundamentals  or  the 
development  of  fundamentals  in  any 
way  whatsoever — the  answer  is 
YES. 

Am  quite  certain  there  is  no  band 
director  or  music  supervisor  who 
asks  any  student  to  do  this  or  that 
just  to  have  them  do  something. 
Your  band  director  sees  a  weakness 
that  has  to  be  developed  and  knows 
without  the  development  of  it  you 
are  going  to  have  a  weak  chain,  so 
to  speak.  You  know  the  old  adage — 
A  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weak¬ 
est  link.  Your  band  directors  have 
gone  through  school  themselves  and 
have  had  to  overcome  certain  weak¬ 
nesses  somewhere  along  the  way. 
They  surely  know  the  ultimate  result 
one  way  or  another.  In  their  devel¬ 
opment  they  have  learned  that  it 
doesn’t  pay  to  have  *  uncertain  links 
in  the  chain.  One  bad  apple  in  a 
barrel  will  soon  have  the  whole 
barrel  of  apples  bad.  We  of  the 
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An  Experiment 
In  Class  Piano 

(Continued  from  Page  37) 
chords  and  comparing  them.  “London 
Bridge’’  has  two  phrases,  both  are 
combination,  which  I  have  written 
above.  The  first  phrase  of  “Oh  My 
Darling  Clementine”  is  combination 
2,  etc.  Naturally,  the  children  must 
clap  where  the  chords  will  occur  in 
the  phrase,  for  example: 

London  bridge  is  I  falling  down 


THE  CAfHCE,  reflectioc  the  flneit  In  I8tb  Century 
Bebplewblte.  Available  In  nuthonany.  walnut  or 
MeMhed  mabocany  Onishes.  Equlpp^  with  Tone 
Eacapement  Grille. 

Not  one  .  .  .  not  two  .  .  .  but  three 
superbly  beautiful  new  consoles,  styled 
by  renowned  Lionel  Algoren  for  JESSE 
FRENCH  . . .  and  each  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  designer’s  art.  One  of 
them  will  surely  satisfy  your  special  pref¬ 
erence  for  enduring  beauty  and  musical 
excellence  ...  at  a  price  that’s  surpris¬ 
ingly  small.  Inspect  them  today  at  your 
dealer  ...  see  how  you  can  own  a  new 
Jesse  French  console  so  easily  . . .  with 
only  a  small  amount  down  and  low 
payments  to  suit  your  budget. 


falling  down 


falling  down 

Vt 

Having  selected  the  combination 
it’s  going  to  use,  the  class  is  ready 
to  play.  Sometimes,  it  is  difficult  for 
them  to  play  these  two  chords  in  one 
song  at  the  outset.  So  only  play  I, 
and  in  the  V7  measures,  nothing. 
Later  on,  the  latter  can  be  added. 
Another  method  is  to  have  two  chil¬ 
dren  go  to  the  piano,  on  playing  I 
(do-mi-so),  and  the  other  V7  (ti-fa- 
so)  in  another  place.  Obviously,  every 
child  can’t  play  every  time  in  a  thirty 
minute  period,  but  so  it  is  with  any 
oral  recitation. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  class 
shouldn’t  be  taking  “dictation”  after 
a  short  while  and  objective  tests  of 
the  multiple  choice  variety  with 
melodic  figures  and  harmonic  com¬ 
binations,  or,  better  still,  a  sort  of 
keyboard  dictation.  With  melodic  fig¬ 
ures,  here  is  how  it  would  work.  The 
teacher  assigns  a  key  and  recites 
with  so-fa  syllables  a  figure  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  learned  to  play,  presuming 
they  have  learned  several,  and  they 
find  it  on  their  keyboards.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  several  could  recite  at  the  piano. 
Later,  the  teacher,  after  setting  up 
the  key  with  the  class,  could  sing 
several  of  the  figures  with  neutral 
syllable,  and  the  children  find  these 
figures.  The  teacher  could  easily 
check  quickly  on  this  by  walking  up 
and  down  the  rows.  In  other  words,  it 
isn’t  necessary  to  go  to  a  room  where 
there  is  a  piano  for  this  drill.  In  this 
way  the  group  is  accumulating  a 
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□  Please  check  here  if  you  are  a  teacher 
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He  was  a  wistful  “side-liner!’ 

His  worried  parents  consulted  his 
teachers,  and  they  recommended 
music  training.  Then  Johnny's 
parents  bought  a  new  Kimball 
piano.  As  he  learned  to  play,  his 
grades  improved.  He  became 
more  self-confident,  better 
coordinated,  concentrated  easier. 
Now  he's  in  the  band! 

Today,  school  teachers  are 
cognizant  of  the  lifetime  benefits 
that  music  training  offers  their 
young  students.  A  Kimball  piano, 
with  its  responsive  direct-blow 
action  and  superb  tone,  makes 
learning  to  play  easy... more  fun. 
Not  just  assembled... every 
Kimball  is  entirely  built  in  the 
world's  largest,  most  completely 
equipped  piano  factory,  to 
standards  reliable  for  96  years! 


W.W.  KIMBALL  CO. 

KIMBALL  HALL  •  CHICAGO  4.  ILL. 


KIMBALL  PIANOS 

KlYBOAKD  OF  THC  NATION 


vocabulary  that  will  be  used  in  read¬ 
ing.  Actu^ly,  it  follows  the  reading 
process  of  the  vocal  program.  We 
simply  go  a  step  further  in  having 
them  play  the  groups  which  we  iso¬ 
late  and  observe. 

The  problem  of  black  and  white 
note  combinations  will  soon  arise,  for 
you  will  not  play  all  these  figures  in 
the  same  key.  Early  transposition  is 
most  important.  When  we  played 
“Swanee  River”  in  D  major  and 
found  so-mi-do  in  the  first,  second, 
and  last  phrases,  we  played  white- 
black-white  notes.  Now,  the  class 
will  sing  (and  play  it  in  part)  in  £b 
major.  Given  the  starting  note  of  the 
figure  “so”  (Bb),  let  the  ears  go  to 
work  by  having  several  children 
come  to  the  piano  to  play  so-mi-do 
(“far,  far,  away”).  They  will  dis¬ 
cover  that  in  this  key  the  tonic  chord 
figure  looks  different;  black-white- 
black. 

By  now,  I  know  many  of  you,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  piano  teachers,  are 
wondering  when,  if  ever,  we  look  at 
the  notes  on  the  staff.  All  along,  the 
class  may  be  shown  these  patterns — 
the  “picture”  of  them  with  their  key 
signatures,  and  given  drills  or  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  recite  on  the  keyb^rd 
from  the  page,  but  at  this  level  the 
objective  is  not  read  from  the  printed 
page.  It  is  deplorable  that  piano 
teachers  rush  into  reading  the  page, 
completely  ignoring  the  ear-training 
which  should  come  first.  It’s  a  dull 
process,  and  rarely  as  stimulating 
with  the  individual  as  in  a  group, 
but  that  doesn’t  mean  it  shouldn’t  be 
done. 

What  are  the  objectives  covering 
a  year’s  work  of  this  nature? — Learn¬ 
ing  something  of  the  way  tunes  look 
on  the  keyboard.  This  gives  the  child 
the  background  to  pick  out  for  him¬ 
self  tunes  he  knows  or  actually  to 
make  up  some  of  his  own  and  the 
ability  to  chord  the  tunes  he  likes, 
perhaps  adding  a  bass  note  with  the 
left  hand.  There’s  no  end  to  what  he 
may  do  on  his  own  with  this  phase. 
Yes,  they’ll  read  some,  but  I  think 
this  experience  is  primarily  an  aid 
to  what’s  being  ddne  in  the  over-all 
music  program. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  way 
Classroom  Piano  could  serve  as  a 
screening  process  for  getting  your 
fourth  grade  Piano  Class  set-up.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  all  children  will  not  care  to 
go  into  such  a  class,  but  from  what 
they  do  in  Classroom  Piano  it  will 
be  apparent  who  would  fit  into  the 
specialized  class.  Pulling  eight  or  ten 
children  at  random  out  of  a  group 
for  a  Piano  Class  without  this 
screening  period  results  in  time 
wasted  that  could  be  avoided  by  get¬ 
ting  the  right  group  together  from  the 
start. 

There  are  limitless  possibilities  in 
an  activity  of  this  nature.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  the  child  with  something  to 
grow  on,  and,  if  allowed  to  develop, 
will  provide  skills  of  lasting  satis¬ 
faction  in  adult  life.  It  provides  what 
(Opposite  page  please) 


OF  EXTRA 
COST! 


.  ou  know  and  we  know  that  no 
piano  built  for  ordinary  domestic 
use  can  stand  up  indefinitely 
under  the  all-day,  every-day  usage 
of  school  woric. 

Story  &  Clark’s  famous  School 
Upright  will  stand  up.  Designed 
by  famed  Charles  Frederick  Stein, 
and  built  under  his  personal  super¬ 
vision,  it  has  six  over-size  posts, 
extra-large  plate  and  sounding 
board,  bass  agraffes,  selected  pine 
keys  and  many  other  special  fea¬ 
tures  which  make  it  outstandingly 
the  world’s  finest  school  upright 
It  costs  a  little  more — is  worth  a 
lot  more  .  .  . 

See  it,  hear  it,  study  its  specifica¬ 
tions  now — at  your  Story  &  Clark 
dealer’s ! 


9  PIANO  COMPANY 
64  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 
INSTRUMENTS  OF  QUALITY— BY 
ONE  FAMILY— FOR  NINETY-FIVE  YEARS 
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NEW  MEXICO 
STATE  CHAMPION 


Conn.  All  State  Festival 

Considered  Great  Success 


Igrinal  piano  lessons  do  not;  for  long 
l^ter  those  “recital”  pieces  are  for¬ 
gotten,  a  student  still  remembers 
kow  to  “pick  out”  tunes  and  chord 
gtem.  Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  if  piano 
iMchers  taught  a  little  more  Theory, 
and  vice  versa. 


The  Connecticut  Music  Educators 
Association  conducted  its  seventh  an¬ 
nual  All-State  Festival  for  high 
school  musicians  in  Hartford  October 
29-30.  Two  days  of  intensive  rehears¬ 
al  were  followed  by  a  concert  which 
filled  Bushnell  Memorial  Auditorium 
with  enthusiastic  students,  parents, 
and  other  music  lovers. 

The  130-piece  All-State  Orchestra 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  David  R. 
Robertson,  Director  of  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  and  director  of  the  Ob¬ 
erlin  Orchestra.  Directing  the  All- 
State  Chorus  of  350  girls  and  boys 
was  Mr.  Clyde  R.  Dengler,  Director 
of  Music  in  Upper  Darby,  Penn., 
conductor  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  summer  session  chorus,  and 
well-known  composer  and  arranger 
of  choral  works  for  schools.  The  All- 
State  Band  director,  Mr.  Frederick 
C.  Ebbs  of  Bald  win- Wallace  College 
in  Berea,  Ohio,  is  director  of  what 
Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Goldman  has 
called  “one  of  the  top  college  bands 
in  the  country.” 

Through  a  carefully  planned  sys¬ 
tem  of  private  auditions,  all  appli¬ 
cants  for  All-State  Band  and  Orches¬ 
tra  in  Connecticut  are  screened,  and 
acceptance  is  a  distinct  honor.  Pre¬ 
festival  rehearsals  on  the  evening  of 
(Turn  to  Page  52) 


(Starts  on  Page  23) 
next  year, 

Norman  is  now  attending  the  Stan¬ 
ley  High  School.  He  is  training  a  new 
set  of  majorettes  there  and  is  giving 
free  lessons  to  two  groups  of  young¬ 
sters  twice  a  week.  On  Saturdays  he 
has  a  twirling  class  in  Santa  Fe, 
the  state  capital.  He  is  designing  and 
planning  the  costumes  for  his  major¬ 
ettes.  We  expect  to  see  more  of  this 
ambitious  boy  in  all  twirling  activi¬ 
ties. 


I  Teach 

The  Solo  Brass 

(Continued  from  Page  47) 

played  by  Leonard  Smith,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  band.  Available  from 
Bandland,  Inc. 


Helmut  Wofeitsck  Racerdiag 

Wohitsch  is  trumpet  artist  with 
Vienna  State  Opera  Orchestra  con¬ 
ducted  by  Anton  Heiller. 

CONCETRO  IN  E-FLAT  by  Haydn 
for  trumpet  and  orchestra  recorded 
by  Wohitsch  on  a  12-inch  disc,  avail¬ 
able  from  Haydn  Society,  H  S  L  P — 
1038,  for  $4.98.  This  famous  classical 
solo  shows  off  the  trumpet  at  its  best. 


Lenoir  H.  S.  Band  Gives 
Top  Christmas  Concert 

(Starts  on  Page  18) 
popular  of  the  year,  and  is  carefully 
planned  to  provide  entertainment  for 
all  ages. 

Our  marching  program  is  over 
until  after  the  holidays.  We  have 
marched  and  played  for  all  our  own 
home  high  school  football  games  and 
for  three  of  our  games  out  of  town. 
We  played  the  Homecoming  and 
football  game  at  Davidson  College  in 
addition  to  the  one  mentioned  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 


0*1  Stolgers  Kecordiiigt 

Del  Staigers,  world  famous  cornet- 
ist  formerly  soloist  with  Sousa’s  Band 
and  now  (last  I  heard  of  him)  teach¬ 
ing  cornet  in  California.  One  of 
America’s  greatest  living  cornetists. 

CARNIVAL  OF  VENICE,  theme 
and  variations  arranged  and  played 
on  record  by  Del  Staigers  in  a  very 
brilliant  technical  manner.  A  difficult 
solo,  Grade  VI  on  National  Solo  List. 
Recording  or  copy  now  available  from 
Harold  Brasch. 

NAPOLI,  composed  by  Bellstedt 
'and  played  by  Del  Staigers.  A  very 
rapid  display  of  cornet  technique  at 
its  best.  Very  difficult.  Grade  VI.  As¬ 
tonishing  speed  in  tonguing  and  fin¬ 
gering  for  which  Del  Staigers  is 
famous.  Probably  available  from 
Harold  Brasch. 

Keep  writing  me  about  your  brass 
problems. 


THE 

AUTOHARP 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

A  Most  Useful  Instrument 
for  the 

Elementary  Classroom  Teacher 
Ready  Made  Chords 
No  Fingering  No  Lessons 


Music  Student  Performance 
File  Available  Thru  P.  A. 

(Starts  on  Page  6) 

now  distributing  a  practical  manila 
student  folder  called  “Music  Student 
Performance  File.”  Various  papers, 
tryout  scores,  and  other  loose  student 
record  material  is  easily  filed. 

All  four  sides  of  the  folder  have 
various  printed  charts  to  keep  indi¬ 
vidual  student  records,  such  as  or¬ 
ganization,  free  periods,  rehearsal 
attendance,  practice  report,  improve¬ 
ment  in  performance,  public  appear¬ 
ances,  profile  chart  and  interview 
data. 

Designed  by  Mr.  Alfred  F,  Wood, 
Waverly,  Rhode  Island,  they  are 
priced  at  10c  each.  A  sample  copy 
will  be  sent  free  by  writing  to  Pan 
American  Instrument  Company,  Elk¬ 
hart,  Indiana.  A  mention  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  would  be  ap¬ 
preciated. 
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Easier  than  a  r 
piano  for  accompaniment 
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Accompaniment 

Rhythm 

Harmony 


Simple 

Third  grade  children 
con  play  it 

Brochure  on  Request 


Jersey  City  7,  New  Jersey 
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TRY  THIS 


WHEN  YOU’RE 


STUCK! 


specially  prepared  to  lubri¬ 
cate  valves  and  slides  perfect¬ 
ly —  keep  them  that  way 
loader! 
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VALVE  AND  SLIDE  OILS 

•k  100%  Pure  Oil 
k  Fragrant 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER 


k  Non-gumming 
*Only  35i 


A  NATIONAL  SERVICE 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
and  COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


Efficient,  reliable 
and  personalized 
service  for  teachers 
and  schools.  Under 
direct  Albert  man¬ 
agement  for  three 
generations. 


Original  Albart 


Sinca  1885 


M*mb»r  NATA 


25  E.  JACKSON  RLVO.,  CHICAGO  4,  ILL. 


SFKEADS  FARTHER 
LASTS  LONGER 


HOLTON 

OIL 


Superior  spreading  power, 
slower  evaporation,  uniform 
consistency— Bolton  Oil  tests 
best  for  easier,  speedier  in¬ 
strument  action. 


No.  i — Trombone  Slides 
No.  2 — Valve  Instruments 
No.  * — Fine  Mechanisms 


tsc  with  swab  aM>IIcator 
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PLEASE  MENTION  THE 
SM  WHEN  WRITING 


By  Robert  F.  Freeland 


Racordiags 

Mozart:  Symphony  No.  40  in  G 
minor,  K.  500  h.  Mendelssohn:  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  4  in  A,  Op  90,  “Italian.” 
The  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  with  Antal  Dorati,  conductor. 
One  12"  disc.  Mercury,  MG-50010. 
Long-Play,  331/3.  $5.95. 

There  have  been  many  recordings 
of  these  works,  but  here  is  the  best 
recording  available  on  long-playing 
discs.  The  early  Beecham  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  G  Minor  Symphony  on 
78  rpm,  has  been  out  of  print  for 
some  time. 

This  disc  is  most  welcome  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons.  It  combines  two  great 
compositions,  needed  for  the  school 
or  private  library.  It  brings  us  the 
most  outstanding  performance  avail¬ 
able.  Antal  Dorati,  the  youthful 
conductor  of  the  Minneapolis  S3nn- 
phony  shows  real  musicianship,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  scores  as  the  great  com¬ 
posers  would  have  them. 

As  to  the  Mercury  recording,  it  is 
of  very  high  quality.  Highly  success¬ 
ful  as  the  other  recordings  in  this 
series.  Recommended. 


k  k  k  k  k 


Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  9  in  D 
minor,  op  125  (Choral).  Arturo  Tos¬ 
canini,  Victor  Disc  with  the  NBC 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Victor  LM- 
6009.  $11.44.  (2—12  in  discs.) 

Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  9  in  D 
minor,  op  125  (Choral).  Erich  Klei¬ 
ber,  two  12  in  disc.  The  Vienna 
Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra. 
London  Gramophone,  Two  12"  discs. 
$11.90. 

Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  9  in  D 
minor,  op  125.  Hermann  Scherchen 
conducting  the  Vienna  State  Opera 
Orchestra.  Westminster,  two  12" 
discs.  $11.90. 

In  the  past  this  work  has  been 
neglected  by  record  companies  but 
now  we  are  confronted  with  three 
new  recordings  of  the  great  “Choral 
Symphony.”  The  Toscanini  recording 
by  Victor  has  been  given  nation¬ 
wide  publicity.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
which  is  the  best  complete  recording. 
Considering  the  tempi  for  the  entire 


VALLEY  FORGE 

MILITARY  SUMMER  BAND  CAMP 


Af  Tks  Nathm'g  Sfcria# 


An  unforgettable  lummer  vacation  and  muaical  training  for  boya 
13  to  18  at  the  nationally  renowned  Valley  Forge  Military  Academy. 
Military  band  drill,  forroationa,  marching,  individual  instrumental 
instruction,  starlight  concerta;  all  athletic  sports  and  swimming  in 
y’s  law; 


the  Academy’i 


trips  to  historic  places. 


For  Catalog,  write:  THE  BANDMASTER 


VaHoy  Forge  AUlifary  Acadeioy,  Box  SM,  WAYNt,  FA. 


Send  all  questions  direct  to  Robert  F. 
FrMland,  Hells  High  School,  La 
Mesa.  California. 
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work,  the  soloists,  orchestra  and 
chorus,  I  recommend  London  Gramo¬ 
phone  album  conducted  by  Erich 
Kleiber.  This  version  is  one  that  will 
have  a  lasting  interest  and  pleasure. 
The  soloists,  outstanding  in  every 
respect.  The  second  choice  is  the 
Toscanini  set.  Highly  recommended. 

Modem  Danish  Music.  The  Danish 
State  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Thomas  Jensen  and 
Launy  Grondahl,  with  George  Esk- 
dal  on  the  trumpet.  One  10"  long- 
play  record.  Mercury  MG  15041, 
$3.85. 

The  contents  includes:  Schierbeck: 
Fete  Galante-Overture,  conducted  by 
Grondahl;  Riisager:  Concertino  for 
Trumpet  and  Orchestra  with  George 
Eskdale  on  the  trumpet  and  The 
Little  Overture. 

The  Trumpet  Concertino  makes 
this  record  most  welcome.  The  con¬ 
certino  is  very  well  performed,  by 
the  English  virtuoso  George  Eskdale. 
It  is  a  beautiful  composition,  spirited, 
bright  and  light.  The  other  composi¬ 
tions  are  also  well  performed  and 
delightful  to  hear.  The  Danish  Or¬ 
chestra  is  now  on  its  first  American 
tour  and  will  be  heard  by  many  of 
our  school  musicians. 
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Mozart:  Divertimento  No.  11  in  D 
major,  K  251;  Quartet  in  F  major,  K 
370,  for  Oboe  and  Strings.  Marcel 
Tabuteau,  oboe,  Isaac  Stem,  Violin, 
William  Primrose,  Viola  and  Paul 
Tortelier.  Columbia — records,  ML- 
5466.  One  12"  disc,  $5.45. 

At  the  Perpignan  Festival  in  the 
summer  of  1951,  Pablo  Casals  con¬ 
ducted  the  orchestra.  Many  famous 
instrumentalists  took  part.  Marcel 
Tabuteau  is  first  chair  oboe  with  the 
Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  one  of  the  greatest  oboe  perform¬ 
ers  in  the  world.  This  record  is  a 
part  of  the  limited  edition  set  of 
thirteen  12"  LP  records  recorded  by 
Columbia  (SL170,  $75.00).  Pablo 

Casals  is  the  worlds  leading  cellist 
and  a  great  interpreter  of  Bach, 
Beethoven  and  Mozart.  Truly  a  mon¬ 
umental  recording.  Most  highly  rec¬ 
ommended. 
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★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Beethoven:  Trio  in  B-flat,  Op  11. 
Reginald  Kell,  clarinet;  Lillian  Fuchs, 
viola;  Mieezyslaw  Horszowski,  piano. 
Second  side,  Mozart  Trio  in  E-/iat,  K. 
498.  Reginald  Kell,  clarinet;  Frank 
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MUh’r,  violoncello;  Mieczyslaw  Hor- 
uou'ski,  piano.  One  IB”  disc.  Long- 
flay.  Decca. 

An  outstanding  recording  of  cham¬ 
ber  music.  A  fine  disc  for  the  study 
of  chamber  works,  and  for  examples 
of  instruments  skillfully  played. 
Reginald  Kell  is  first  chair  clarinet 
with  The  New  York  Philharmonic 
and  Frank  Miller,  solo  cellist  with 
the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra.  Many 
will  remember  Mr.  Miller  from  The 
National  Music  Camp,  Interlochen, 
Michigan. 

A  A  *  ★  A 

French  Canadian  Folk  Songs.  Alan 
Mills,  vocal,  with  guitar  accompani¬ 
ment.  One  10“  disc.  Folkways  FP- 
29.  $4.45.  (LP) 

The  Unquiet  Grave.  Andrew  Ro¬ 
man  Summers,  vocal,  with  dulcimer 
Qccompaniment.  One  12“  disc,  Folk¬ 
ways  FP-64.  $5.95.  (LP). 

Two  important  discs  released  by 
Folkway  Records.  Mr.  Alan  Mills, 
who  sings  the  French  Canadian  Folk 
Songs,  is  a  native  of  Montreal  and 
is  well  known  for  his  folk  songs  be¬ 
cause  of  his  weekly  radio  program. 

Mr.  Andrew  Summers  who  ac¬ 
companies  himself  upon  a  dulcimer 
and  sings  folk  songs  is  a  native  of 
Virginia.  He  is  well  known  for  his 
recitals,  former  recordings  and  re- 
'  search  in  the  field  of  folk  music. 

Both  records  have  fine  booklets 
pertinent  notes  and  texts  of  the 
songs.  Highly  recommended. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Romberg:  The  Student  Prince. 
Dorothy  Kirsten,  soprano,  and  Robert 
Bounseville,  tenor  with  supporting 
cast,  chorus  and  orchestra  conducted 
by  Lehman  Engel.  Six  7“  discs  in  box 
(45  rpm).  $7.40  or  one  12“  disc  $5.45. 
Columbia  (ML-4592.) 

Romberg  operetta  beautifully  per¬ 
formed  by  a  large  chorus  and  or¬ 

chestra  and  outstanding  vocal  artists. 
A  continuation  of  operettas  recorded 
by  Columbia.  Highly  recommended. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Menotti:  Amahl  and  the  Night 
Visitors  (complete).  Chet  Allen, 
Rosemary  Kuhlmann,  Andrew  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  David  Aiken,  Leon  Lishner, 
and  Francis  Monachino  with  orches¬ 
tra  and  chorus  conducted  by  Thomas 
Schippers.  Four  7“  disc  in  box  (45 
rpmj  15.14.  One  12“  disc  in  box  (LP) 
(ML  1701)  $5.72.  Victor. 

Although  too  late  for  this  year’s 
Christmas  buying,  it  can  be  used 
during  the  year  and  the  next  Christ¬ 
mas  time.  'This  is  Gian-Carlo  Menot- 
ti’s  little  one  act  opera.  The  cast  is 
the  original  one  (television  program 
on  Christmas  Eve,  1951).  This  is  a 
fine  example  of  a  modern  opera  in 
English.  TTie  story  is  that  of  a  little 
crippled  boy  who  offers  his  crutch 
as  a  gift  for  the  Christ-child.  It  is 
beautifully  set  to  music.  Excellent 
booklet  with  notes  and  complete 
libretto  included.  RCA’s  recording  is 
the  best  yet.  Highly  recommended. 

¥  ¥  ¥  *  * 


Films 

Rhythm  In  Music.  16mm  motion 
picture.  Color:  $125.00,  Black  &  White 
$62.50.  13  minutes.  Coronet  Instruc¬ 
tional  Films,  65  E.  South  Water  St., 
Chicago  1,  Illinois.  Rental  from  most 
central  agencies.  Study  Guide  in¬ 
cluded. 

During  a  grade  school  orchestra 
rehearsal,  the  group  works  through 
a  progression  in  rhythmic  forms.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  steady,  even  beats, 
rhythm  is  varied  through  the  use  of 
accent,  the  changing  of  the  speed 
of  beats,  and  the  use  of  melody.  Fun, 
participation,  and  easy  learning 
characterize  the  presentation.  Trau- 
gott  Rohner,  Associate  Professor  of 
Music  Education,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  the  Educational  Collabor¬ 
ator.  Recommended. 

Conn.  Alt-State  Festival 
Considered  Great  Success 

(Continued  from  Page  51) 

September  26  alerted  the  players  and 
singers  to  the  challenge  of  the  diffi¬ 
cult  program,  and  as  usual  the  efforts 
of  local  school  music  directors  in 
preparing  their  own  players  and 
singers  was  an  important  factor  in 
the  success  of  the  festival  at  Hart¬ 
ford.  For  those  who  participated,  as 
well  as  for  the  audience,  it  was  an  oc¬ 
casion  which  will  long  be  remem¬ 
bered. 

FIRST  ALL-AMERICAN 
H.  S.  BAND 

(Continued  from  Page  36) 

tors,  are  invited  to  participate. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  fill-in 
and  return  the  enclosed  Question¬ 
naire  in  the  self-addressed  air  mail 
envelope  enclosed.  We  hope  to  have 
your  immediate  acceptance  as  an 
Honorary  Audition  Chairman.  The 
Questionnaire  provides  space  for 
your  “comments  in  general”  which, 
we  assure  you,  shall  have  our  close 
attention.  Please  feel  quite  free  to 
write  me  for  any  specific  information 
you  may  have  in  mind. 

(signed)  Clarence  E.  Sawmill 


Nation's  Top  Twirlers 

(Starts  on  Page  25) 
just  three  blocks  from  the  St.  Paul 
Auditorium.  Send  in  your  reserva¬ 
tions.  Limit  will  be  enforced  at  this 
contest. 

5.  Contestants  will  be  required  to 
twirl  to  the  accompaniment  of  ampli¬ 
fied  march  records  to  play  128  to  132 
steps  per  minute. 

6.  Each  contestant  will  start  with 
the  music;  then  march,  walk  or  strut 
to  a  given  point,  and  then  twirl. 
Routine  will  clocked,  starting  with 
opening  salute. 

7.  The  judges  may  at  their  discre¬ 
tion  recall  contestants.  Their  decision 
wil  be  final  in  all  cases. 

8.  There  are  no  uniform  require¬ 
ments  with  the  exception  that  all 
competing  majorettes  be  in  a  uniform 
of  some  sort,  not  just  everyday 
clothes. 

9.  JUDGES — Three  of  the  nation’s 
foremost  twirling  authorities  will  do 
the  judging.  One  from  the  east,  one 
from  the  midwest  and  one  represent¬ 
ing  the  west.  All  will  be  certified 
NBTA  judges. 

Prizes  and  Awards 

$1,000.00  in  cash,  trophies,  medals 
and  countless  numbers  of  other  valu¬ 
able  gifts  to  be  awarded  winners. 

Cash  Awards  Are  as  Follows: 


1st  place  . 

. $125.00 

$200.00 

2nd  place  . 

.  100.00 

150.00 

3rd  place  . 

.  70.00 

100.00 

4th  place  . 

.  50.00 

60.00 

5th  place  . 

.  25.00 

40.00 

6th  place  . 

.  15.00 

25.00 

7th  place  . 

.  10.00 

15.00 

8th  place  . 

.  5.00 

10.00 

TROPHIES  will  be  awarded  to  1st 

place  winners. 

MEDALS  will  be  awarded  to  major¬ 
ettes  placing  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  in  both 
age  groups. 


Send  Your 

Jr.  High  or  High  School 
Dance  Bond  Picture  &  Story 
to  the  Editor  of 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


WENGER 

Sousophone  Chair-stand 

Pat  Nt.  2S7SS40 

Sepperts  all  sizes  aad  mokes  of  Soosaphoaes. 
Adiastable  fe  all  size  players. 

Player  sifs  io  Normal  aad  approved  moNaer. 
iRstromoNt  is  kept  In  its  Normal  positioN. 

Serves  as  rack  wkeo  iRstromeRt  is  Not  In  nso. 

A  most  for  beqlNNor  or  girl  soNsapkooist. 

School  Price  $29.95 

Per  complete  cotalegee  write 

Music  Eguipment  Co. 

OwatoNRO  1,  MiNNosota 


WENGER 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 

for  SALE:  King  Baritone  Saxophone  GL 
$190.00.  Conn  Baritone  Horn  GL  $145.00.  Conn 
Victor  Cornet  CL  $100.00.  New  Conn  Wood 
Clarinet,  $145.00.  American  Standard  Flute, 
$85.00.  Latest  model  Martin  Trombone  GL 
$120.00.  New  Gerard  Oboe,  $175.00.  Selmer  Alto 
Saxophone  GL  $190.00.  Conn  Alto  Sax  CL 
$135.00.  Conn  and  Martin  Tenor  Saxophones 
GL  each  $185.00.  All  instruments  sold  by  us 
are  guaranteed  like  new.  No  sale  unless  yon  are 
satished  in  every  way.  Tell  lu  what  you  need 
and  we  will  save  you  money.  Send  for  instru¬ 
ment  bargain  and  repair  price  list.  Blessing’s 
Musicians  Supply  and  Repair  Company,  Elk¬ 
hart,  Indiana. 


THOUSANDS  OF  BARGAINS.  Band  and 
orchestra  instruments.  Accessories,  snrolies.  New 
and  “CertiSed  Rebuilt".  All  brands.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  You  can  equip  your  musical  organia- 
tion  for  "half  the  price”.  Why  not  let  ns  show 
you  how?  Write  today.  Over  40  years  service 
to  schools.  Music  World — Free  aptitude  test — 
rental  plan— school  bu<^et  plan — recruiting  aids. 
Write  our  Educational  Department  for  these  free 
aids  and  illustrated  catalog  with  thousands  of 
bargains.  Meyer’s  Musical  Exchai^e  Company, 
454-L  Michigan,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


WOODWIND  REPAIRING  .  .  .  OVER¬ 
HAULING,  Duplicating  Broken  Oboe  Sections, 
Extra  Key  Mechanisms,  by  Larilee’s  exper 
craftsmen,  makers  of  America’s  6nest  Hand¬ 
crafted  oboe.  Periodic  repair  and  adjustment  by 
Larilee’s  exMrt  craftsmen  assures  consistent  per- 
formance.  Write  today  for  repair  price  sbec^. 
Larilee  Woodwind  Company,  1311  N.  Main 
Street,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

NEW  RENTAL  WITH  OPTION  to  purchase 
plan  available  on  reconditioned  instruments.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  comets,  trumpets,  clarinets,  trombones, 
and  other  reconditioned  instruments  available  for 
rental.  Write  us  for  details,  also  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelsons  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  and  npw  instru¬ 
ments.  Just  what  schools  aie  looking  for.  Big 
stock  of  sousaphones,  upright  bass  horn,  baritone 


saxophones  of  all  kinds,  clannets,  comets,  trum¬ 
pets,  trombones,  etc.  Write  us  for  free  Bargain 


446  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMENTS 
— Repaired  and  refinished  by  our  factory-trained 
repairman  with  many  years  of  experience.  ,As- 
suriim  you  the  finest  t^uality  <rf  factory  repairing, 
rebuildiiv  and  refinishinf.  Fast  service  and  low 
prices.  Write  for  our  prict  list.  ’The  Paramount 
Company,  formerly  southeastern  Music  Com' 
pany,  22  Baker  Street,  N.  E.,  Atlanta  3,  Georgia. 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE.  70  black,  oranxr 
trimmed  band  co-its,  pants,  caps,  orange  plumes, 
black  belts.  Really  good  condition.  $12.00  per  com¬ 
plete  uniform  or  make  an  offer.  Will  send  sample. 
Write  Richard  Day,  High  School,  Ames,  Iowa. 


WANTED- -40  to  50  used  band  uniforms  com¬ 
plete,  Jr.  and  Sr.  high  school  sizes.  Red  and  gray 
colors  preferred,  other  colors  will  be  considered. 
Contact  Samuel  A.  McKean,  Mus.  Dir.,  Wadcs- 
ville  Public  School,  W’adesville,  Indiana. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instraments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrament  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave..  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

REED  MAKING 

HINES  CLARINET  — SAX  — OBOE  — BAS¬ 
SOON —  ENGLISH  HORN  are  used  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  leading  music  directors,  artists,  teachers, 
conservatories,  lands  and  major  symphony  orches¬ 
tras.  Reeds  made  from  choice  Frejus  cane  from 
French  Var  Valley  fields,  properly  seasoned.  Reeds 
with  balance,  brilliancy,  pitch,  power  and  long-last¬ 
ing  qualities,  f'larinet  and  sax  in  “ligit"  and  ’’V"’ 
cuts  in  “L.  Hines"  Signature,  Hines  “Supreme" 
and  Hines  "Superb”.  Double  reeds  of  finest  haiHl- 
made  professional  quality.  Sensible  prices.  We  will 
furnish  you  with  oboe  and  bassoon  cane  in  gen¬ 
uine  French  fur  reed  making.  French  ulxie  tulies 
available,  (.'ollalmrators  in  Franee-  Switzerland- 
England — USA.  Artists  of  world-wide  reputation. 
Ask  your  dealer  today  for  HINES  REED.S  or 
write  for  full  details.  HINES  REEDS,  513  South 
Natchez,  Kosciusko,  Mississippi. 

BASSOON  REEDS.  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds  na¬ 
tionally  known  for  their  satisfactory  service. 
Made  from  Fine  Quality  Genuine  French  Cane, 
again  available  after  Dec.  20th:  “School  Stand¬ 
ard"  price — $3.80  for  4  reeds  or  $11.00  dozen. 
John  E.  Ferrell,  9523  Erie  Drive — Affton,  St. 
Louis  23,  Missouri.  (Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis 
Symphony  Orchestra.) 


CLARINET  AND  SAXOPHONE  REEDS. 
Made  in  France.  Factory  sealed  boxes.  Clarinet, 
$1.25  dozen.  Alto  saxophone,  $1.80  dozen.  Tenor, 
$2.40.  Durable  Reed  Company,  2425  North  50th 
Street,  Philadelphia  31,  Pennsylvania. 


BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  by  first  bas¬ 
soonist  United  States  Marine  Band,  $1.00  each. 
William  Koch,  105  (iaivestun  Place,  S.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  ('. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FIRE  BATONS  COMPLETE  or  pre-assembled 
kit  that  you  finish  in  15  minutes.  Free  pamphlet  on 
fire  twirling  including  liest  twirls  to  use,  how  to 
make  colored  fire,  and  safety  hints.  'The  Welty 
Products  Co.,  Sturgis,  Mich. 


COVER  PICTURE 


Tha  cover  picture  this  month  it 
of  tha  outstanding  drum  taction 
of  tha  Allegany  High  School  Bond 
of  Cumberland,  Maryland. 

You  will  note  that  ^it  precision 
plus,  percussion  taction  it  split 
evenly  between  boys  and  girls. 

Complete  with  matched  pearl 
inlaid  drums,  and  West  Point  type 
uniforms,  Mr.  S.  Lua  Sycket,  the 
director  of  this  group,  believes 
they  ore  one  of  the  finest  exam¬ 
ples  of  what  school  band  disci¬ 
pline  can  do  for  the  youth  of 
America. 


Classified 

Advertising 

CAM 

And  Will  bring  CASH  to 
you  or  your  school's 
Music  Fund 

Why  not  sell  those  unused  uni¬ 
forms,  choral  robes,  instruments, 
and  equipment.  There  are  those 
who  need  what  you  don't  need.  If 
you  moke  reeds,  write  music,  or 
have  audio-visual  aids  to  sell,  take 
a  classified  ad  in  The  School  Musi¬ 
cian  magazine  and  watch  it  go  to 
work  for  you. 

Rates  .  .  .  (each  individual  ad  re¬ 
quested)  15c  per  word  or  25  words 
for  $3.00  (lOc  each  additional 
word);  or  50  words  for  $5.00  (5c 
each  additional  word).  Cash  MUST 
accompany  each  order.  Ten  percent 
discount  for  1 0  -  consecutive  -  issue 
order. 

(effective  Sept.  I9S2) 


Your  current  guide  to  the  school 
music  programs,  teaching  tech¬ 
niques,  and  book  and  music  re- 


THE  MUSIC  INDEX 

A  detailed  subject  guide  to  impor¬ 
tant  periodicals  covering  all  aspects 
of  music  .  .  .  designed  for  quick 
reference  as  well  as  extensive  re¬ 
search. 

Now  in  its  fourth  year  of  publica¬ 
tion,  The  Music  Index  is  published 
monthly,  cumulated  annually. 

ANNUAL  CUMULATIONS 

1949,  308  paget . $12.50 

1950,  416  pages .  25.00 

1951  (in  proceu),  500  pages. .  25.00 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRimON 
Twelve  monthly  issues  and  cloth 
bound  annual  cumulation. ..  .$125.00 

For  informatoin  write 

INFORMATION  SERVKE,  INC 

10  W.  WofTaa  lot  Weeffword) 
Detroit  1,  MIcbIqoB 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  antivcrmf  ndvercitementt  in  thit  magazine 


January,  1953 
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